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oOo U READERS 


PHOLDING AN AMERICAN TRADITION THAT STRETCHES FROM THE EARLY PIO- 

neers to Mark Twain to the Merry Pranksters, a caravan of TIME journalists 

set off across the country last week. With due ceremony, they dipped their 

hands in the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, then boarded a Greyhound bus in 

Ocean City, Md. They followed no campaign trail, no flood line, no militia uprising, 

but rather the road itself—U.S. Highway 50. “As reporters, we regularly fly to crisis 

spots and world capitals,” says managing editor Walter Isaacson, who caught up with 

the bus in Cincinnati on Thursday. “But we don’t often make time to look for news 
that is happening in communities across the nation.” 

The “Backbone of America” project, as we call it, grew out of the 1996 presiden- 

tial campaign and our correspondents’ frustration at how the candidates—and the 











ON THE ROAD: TiME managing editor Walter Isaacson, 
left, with Michael Krantz, Aisha Labi, Sarah Tuff, 
Michael Duffy, Barrett Seaman, Adam Cohen, Janice 
Castro, Nancy Gibbs, James Graff and Tyler Maroney, 
in downtown Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Greyhound 


press that covered them—were growing increasingly out of touch with the voters. We 
decided to look for the stories the media were missing on Highway 50 because it was 
anything but an interstate. A two-lane road for most of its path, it literally becomes 
Main Street in small town after small town. For two months our journalists have been 
roaming up and down those Main Streets, taking the pulse of America. And over the 
course of nearly three weeks, 20 TIME reporters and photographers will wrap up that 
effort with a 3,100-mile trek over the full length of the road, crossing 16 states and 
winding up, on May 21, in San Francisco. 

Our TIME travelers had barely buckled up before they got their first assignment: 
to find out whether the economic boom that sent the stock market to a new high last 
week was filtering down to the grass roots. In Chillicothe, Ohio, Chicago bureau chief 
James Graff found Jim Whitman, an executive vice president of the Petland retail 
chain, in high spirits; customers were buying his tropical fish, Dalmatians and flying 
squirrels in record numbers. In Aurora, W.Va., however, the mood was less sweet. 
Dale Pase, a park ranger, told staff writer Adam Cohen that 85% of his neighbors could 
be classified as “working poor.” 

Whitman's exuberant optimism and Pase’s quiet resignation—these are the ca- 
dences that our Highway 50 team is listening for. “We're trying to discover what unites 
and divides the nation, besides the road,” says Washington bureau chief Michael Duffy. 
That search took our journalists last week to high schools, truck shops, bowling alleys 
and bars. They explored a 2,000-year-old Indian burial mound, a doll factory, an FBI 
lab and a two-alarm fire. The first dispatch from the Greyhound appears in this week's 


issue. Look for our full report next month. 
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If your treatment hasn't made 
the difference you need... maybe you need 
a different treatment. 








_ __Caverject. 

Proven to work for 
80% of men in clinical studies. 
Regardless of cause. 
Regardless of age. 












they're short and fine - 
I have no problem 
with them.” 


JACK RILEY 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL PROSTATE 
FOUNDATION 
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“1 tried other treatments, | 
but I was most satisfied with | 
the results from Caverject.” | 
ROY BIELICH | 


When properly dosed, Caverject produces an erection 













that lasts about one hour. So if you aren't satisfied with 
your current impotence treatment, or if you thought 


impotence couldn't be treated at all, Caverject could be 


Important Safety Information /t is 


the answer. Today, more and more men are choosing : A ; 
: essential that your physician train you on 


Caverject to successfully treat impotence. And because it how to use Caverject and determine the 
5 : correct dose you need. Once the ideal 
was specifically tested and approved for the treatment of amount has been established, the erection 


usually lasts about one hour. Priapism, a 


impotence, many insurance plans, including Medicaid, oh Mi : 4 
i. ve: “5 ag ee condition in which an erection lasts longer 


will cover it. than 6 hours, was reported in less than 1/2 
, of 1% of all patients. Although rare and 
Why are SO many men usually dose related, it requires immediate 
. es . medical attention. The most common side 
choosing Injection effect of Caverject is mild to moderate pain 
therapy with Caverject? after injection. In clinical studies, this 
; occurred in approximately 11% of the 
. Many men choose Caverject because once the injection 21,000 total self-injections. It was reported Ps) 
— at least once by about one third of all i 
has been prepared, it simply takes about 10 seconds to patients, although only 3% discontinued | 
a Pa gee » cide c oe . ‘ use for this reason. Caverject should not be \- 
self-inject Caverject into the side of the penis. This puts used by certain men (ncliding thee wth ‘ 
the medicine right where you need it. Then an erection penile implants. See product information “s 
on the next page for additional safety F 
occurs like it would naturally by relaxing the smooth _ jnformation and contraindications. j 
muscle and allowing blood to become trapped in the Mes infeermetion Gt } 4) 


penis. The erection usually takes only 5 to 20 minutes to Call 1-800-463-2093 today 
for your free information kit. 
And because you need a fare 
prescription to get f 
Caverject, we‘// even 
provide you with a list of 
urologists and other doctors 
in your area who treat 
impotence frequently. Your 
privacy is guaranteed. 


develop, as is typical during foreplay. This allows you and 
your partner to enjoy a more natural and complete 


sexual experience once again 


Call 1-800-463-2093 
today fora free 
information kit. 
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Users of CAVERJECT can call for our 
free User Support package. Pharmacia &Upjohn 








Cavernect=«. 
alprostadil’for injection 


What is CAVERJECT® Sterile Powder? CAVEFUECT Sterile Powder is a 
prescnption drug used to treat impotence, 2 condition nown medically as 
erectile dysfunction. CAVERUECT is self-injected into a specific area of the 
penis. 

How effective is CAVERJECT? in clincal studies, CAVERJECT caused an 
erection firm enough for semual intercourse in over 80% of man who used it 
The efficacy of CAVERJECT depends on determination of the comect dose 
during a vist with your doctor or health care provider and the use af proper 
seif-angection technique 

Who should not use CAVERJECT? CAVERIECT shouk! not be used by 
men with any of the following conditions: Conditions that might result in 
long-lasting erections, such as sickle cell anerwa or trait, leuternia, and 
‘tumor of the bone marrow (multiple myelomal Perle implants, Abnormally 
formed penis or Peyronie's disease: Men who have been advised by their 
doctor not to engage in sexual activity, Allergy to CAVERJECT (alprostadil) or 
any of its ingredients. In addition, CAVERUECT should not be used by women 
or cuidren 

What are the precautions associated with use of CAVERJECT? 

1. Praapism jerection lasting over 6 hourst Erections lasting more than 6 
hours (priapism) were reported in fewer than | of every 200 patients in 
dinical stucies. This condition, although rare, requires immediate medical 
a@ittention from your doctor or the closest emergency room because it can 
Tesut in permanent damage to the tissue of the pens. To minimize the risk 
of prapem, CAVEFIECT should be used at the lowest effective dose. 

2 Penile frosts In clinical studies, the overall incidence of penile fibrosis 
(lungs or curving of the erect penis) including @ condition called Peyonie’s 
disease, was 3 of every 100 men who used CAVERJECT In one self-injection 
study where CAVERJECT wes used for up to 18 months, penile fibrosis was 
Teported in 7.8% of men 

3 Patients on anticoagulants (blood thinners} Anticoagulants such as 
wartann o' hepann can contribute to an increased risk of bleeding after 
injection. Thereafter tell your health care provider if you are taking this type 
of medione 

4. Determination of the cause of impotence: Underlying treatable causes of 
impotence should be diagnosed and treated before starting treatment with 
CAVERJECT 

5 Sexually transmined or blood-bome diseases and inecon-site bleeding. 

Use of CAVERUECT offers no protection from the spread of sexually 
transetted diseases (STDs), including HIV infection. You should understand 
the protective measures necessary to quard against the spread of STDs. The 
injection of CAVERJECT can result in a small amount of bleeding at the site 
of injection, whach could increase the nsk of tansmssion of blood-borne 
Giseases between pabents infected with blood-bome diseases and their 
parners 

Do not share or reuse needles or syringes. 

6. Patent information Patie instructions for administration are included in 
each package of CAVERJECT You should mead and understand these 
insvuctions completely. Properly discard needles after use Do not allow 
anyone else to use your medicine 

7. Dose titration: To ensure sate and effective use of CAVERJECT, 
you should be thoroughly instructed and trained in the self-injection 
technique by your health care provider before beginning treatment 
‘at home. The desirable dose should be established during an office 
visit, and should not be changed without first your health 
care provider. The instructions for preparation and self-injection of 
the CAVERJECT solution should be caretully followed. 

8 Regular checkups: You should visit your health care provider regularly 
while on self-njection treatment with CAVERJECT. It is recommended that 
you visit the prescribing professional's office every 3 months. At that time, 

the satety and efficacy af therapy with CAVERJECT should be evaluated, and 
the dose adjusted, if needed 

Can | use CAVERJECT while taking other medications? |» clinical 
‘nats, use of medicines to treat high blood pressure, diabetes, arthritis, and 
fluid retention had no effect on the efficacy or safety of CAVERJECT 

However, the health care provider who prescnbes CAVERJECT for you should 
be aware of all medicines you are taking 

What side effects might occur during use of CAVERJECT? Belore 
using CAVERJECT, talk with your doctor about possible side etfects and what 
to do @ side effects occur The most common side effect reported in clinical 
Studies wes meld to moderate pene pain after injection. About one thed of 
men reported thes effect. Three percent ct men discontinued veatment 
because of penile pan. Other side effects swolving the penis and reported 
by 1% to 4% of patients included prolonged erection, penile fibrosis 

injection ste bruising, pans disorder (including rumbness, infection 

initabon, sensitivity, ‘iching, and dacoforaton| penile rash, and penile 
swelling. Priagssm jerection lasting over 6 hours) was rarely reported. Seek 
immediate medical attention # tus occurs. Other side effects have also been 
reported with the use of CAVERJECT Call your doctor f you notice any 
redness, lumps, swelling, terdemess, or curving of the erect penis. 

What is a typical dose of CAVERJECT? The correct dose of CAVERJECT 
for you must be determined by your health care provider during an office or 
clirac visit. Most man will use between § and 20 micrograms per dose: doses 
greater than 60 micrograms are not recommended. The dase of CAVERJECT 
‘that is selected for you during your office visit should not be changed without 
Consulting your health care provider If you acodentally inject an overdose of 
CAVERJECT, you should call your health care provider immediately 

How fast will CAVERJECT work? The comect dose properly mected 
should produce an erection in 5 to 20 minutes. The erection should last tor 
about | hour 

How often can | use CAVERJECT? Generally. CAVERUECT should be used 
no more than three times per week, with at least 24 hours between each use. 

How should CAVERJECT be stored? Unused packs of CAVERIECT may 
be stored at or below 77°F (25°C). Do not freeze. After mizing the solution 
for injection, CAVERJECT should be used immediately. 

CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without @ prescription. You 
Must see 3 doctor or authorized health care prowider to receive a prescription 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO INSTITUTIONS 
like the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
[SPEcIAL Report, April 28] that we have 
traditionally relied on to set the example 
for doing the right thing? These agencies 
are supposed to give us confidence in 
their vision and respect for their reputa- 
tion of being rock solid. But now there 
are allegations about the Fs1 crime lab; 
President Clinton has several unresolved 
issues, including alleged improper White 
House visits and political contributions; 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich has 
admitted ethical violations. Where are 
the new leaders who will help restore 
our lost confidence? 
Fred Strom 
Rye Brook, N.Y. 


WHAT'S WRONG AT THE FBI IS NOT NEW. 
Back when J. Edgar Hoover was the 
director (1924-72), we did not hear of 
mistakes because he flooded the media 
with propaganda. Today's director, 
Louis Freeh, is not a master cover-up 
artist like Hoover. For decades, FBI sci- 
entists have not been qualified as experts 
in their field. In 1989 Frederic White- 
hurst blew the whistle on the Fr lab, and 
now he is viewed as the culprit. But in 
1979 William C. Sullivan, former assis- 
tant director in charge of the domestic 
intelligence division, published a book 
that stated, “The Fst laboratory is in fact 
a real-life counterpart of the busy work- 
room of the Wizard of Oz—all illusion. . . 
No one at the lab they run in Washington 
knows what he is doing.” 
M. Wesley Swearingen 
Tucson, Ariz. 


TO SAY THE CLINTONS HAVE POLITICIZED 
the FBI seriously understates the case— 
from Janet Reno’s pathetic refusal to 
appoint a special prosecutor to investi- 
gate political-campaign contributions to 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms’ fiasco in Waco. The Justice 
Department, the ATF and the FBI have 
been totally compromised, and their 
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What’s Wrong at the FBI? 

¢¢ Sloppy work by the FBI has come 
to typify what we now expect of the 
U.S. government. No one seems to 


be in charge. 99 
res pa H. Schewe 


ding. Obstruction of justice, not pursuit 

of truth, now seems to be the FBI's spe- 

cialty. When the lid finally blows off, the 

media will have to account to the Amer- 
ican public for their soft-pedaling. 

Dan Wismar 

Wadsworth, Ohio 


WHY HAS THE FBI BECOME SO HUGE? OUR 
Republic was founded on the idea that 
law enforcement should be a_ local 
responsibility. There is a good reason 
why America’s Founding Fathers wanted 
it that way. They knew that power cor- 
rupts. Perhaps the answer to the bureau's 
problems is to make it perform better by 
downsizing it. Isn’t that the rationale for 
downsizing corporate America? 
Gary Schwartz 
Fort Lee, N.J. 


YOU CITE AMONG THE FEW SUCCESSES OF 
the FBI the conviction of Mob boss John 
Gotti and the arrest of Unabomber sus- 
pect Theodore Kaczynski. If it had not 
been for a plea bargain with mass 
murderer Sammy (“the Bull”) Gravano 
in exchange for his testimony, Gotti 
would probably still be the “Teflon Don.” 
If Kaczynski’s brother had not gone to 
the FBI with incriminating evidence, the 
Unabomber suspect might still be living 
in his Montana cabin. 
Robert J. Quirk 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Gore Shouldn’t Count on Clinton 


YOU SAID PRESIDENT CLINTON “MUST 
choose between making history and 
smoothing the way for Gore” [NATION, 
April 28]. But it would be a mistake to 
ascribe any of Clinton’s quixotic policy 
shifts to a desire to advance Gore’s can- 
didacy in 2000. Quite possibly Clinton 
and Gore have the closest personal and 
professional relationship of any Presi- 
dent and Vice President in history. 
Nonetheless, Presidents are notorious 
for demanding unwavering loyalty 


leaders are doing the White House’s bid- | from subordinates without ever con- 
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‘Announcing ParentTime, 

a new online parenting site that’s 
customized for your child’s age 
and individual interests. We're 
here 24 hours a day to answer 
questions, help you with 
problems, or just “listen.” With 
experts like Dr. Bill and Martha 
Sears, Dr. Benjamin Spock, and 
Dr. Naney Snyderman you can't 
go wrong. And best of all, 
ParentTime is FREE! 


Www.parenttime.com 
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templating returning that loyalty, and 
Clinton has already demonstrated that 
he is no exception. He is concerned 
about how historians will rank him as a 
President. If he is forced to choose 
between a policy decision that will 
burnish his image and one that will 
advance Gore’s candidacy, it is unlikely 
that Gore’s interests will prevail. 
Nathaniel H. Karol 
Highland Park, Ill. 


Sweetheart Deal 


WHY AREN'T POLITICIANS REAL? IT SEEMS 
that once a person enters the political 
arena, he lives a fairy-tale existence 
[NATION, April 28]. In the latest episode, 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich’s fairy 
godfather, Bob Dole, gives his old friend 
a sweetheart loan (possibly from cam- 





The Wisdom of Our Elders 


LG EY tet the 
HERS success of 
we = woe-filled 


memoirs [LeIsuRE, April 21], TIME 
critic Paul Gray questioned whether 
some of the pungent phrases 
recalled by their authors were 
genuine, noting they had the air of 
fiction about them. Gray asked, 
“Did [Kathryn] Harrison's 
grandmother really tell her, once 
she began crossing her eyes as a 
child, ‘They'll get stuck like that if 
you don't stop’?” Readers, however, 
could hear similar warnings echoing 
down the years, and were quick to 
put Gray straight. Snapped June 
Caldwell Martin of Tucson, Ariz.: 
“For heaven’s sake, everybody's 
grandmother, mother, aunt—you 
name it—told them that if they 
didn't stop crossing their eyes, one 
day they'd get stuck. | even say that 
to my husband now.” And Nancy 
Wolff of Montclair, N.J., couldn't 
believe Gray would question the 
phrases. “They ring very true to 
me,” she wrote, recalling that when 
she and her sister as children made 
funny faces, their mother would 
say, “Your face will get stuck like 
that if you don’t stop.” Sammie S. 
Dunn of Corte Madera, Calif., also 
remembered dire warnings. “Among 
my clearest memories are those 
fearful, half-believed threats cast by 
my Swedish grandfather (born in 
1879),” wrote Dunn. “His brand of 
reality: ‘Spit in one hand and wish in 
the other, and see which one you 
have the most in.'” 


paign contributions) that most Ameri- 

cans would be unable to give their own 

son or daughter. Mother Goose couldn't 
write a better fairy tale. 

Sanford Du Roff 

Tarzana, Calif. 


WHAT IS THE BIG DEAL ABOUT DOLE’S 
lending Gingrich some needed money? 
Friends do it often—can’t public ser- 
vants? Dole was raised in an era when 
integrity and kindness were venerated. 
Dole’s bailing out Newt saved his career 
and probably his marriage. 
Jason M. Silverman 
Harleysville, Pa 


DOES ANYONE REALLY BELIEVE THAT 
when Gingrich is no longer in Congress 
and there will be no political repercus- 
sions for him, he will actually pay back 
this loan with personal funds? He should 
start paying off the loan while he is still 
serving in Congress. This would enable 
the public to verify that Gingrich is pay- 
ing with personal funds. 

Chuck Robertson 

Morganton, N.C. 


GINGRICH HAS BROKEN FAITH WITH ALL 
the American people with a frivolous 
response to his $300,000 liability. It is 
time for him to relinquish the Speaker- 
ship of the House. He is not a leader wor- 
thy of our trust and confidence. 
Oren M. Spiegler 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Medicine or Menace? 


1 READ WITH INTEREST YOUR ARTICLE ON 
morphine and the hesitancy of U.S. phy- 
sicians to prescribe it [MEDICINE, April 
28]. I worked for several years as a physi- 
cian in one of the world’s leading burn 
centers in the Netherlands, where pa- 
tients were given relatively massive dos- 
es of morphine for years without ever 
inducing addiction, It is my unequivocal 
belief that if a body needs pain killers, it 
will not get addicted to them. During 
many visits to burn centers all over the 
world, I have seen no harm from admin- 
istering morphine. What I have seen is 
patients who have suffered excruciating 
pain. It is a physician’s duty to provide 
proper pain relief. Suspending the 
| license of a doctor who prescribes mor- 
phine is an unethical act. 
Michel H.E. Hermans, M.D. 
Newtown, Pa 





WHEN A PHYSICIAN PRESCRIBES NARCO- 
tics to treat severe pain over a long peri- 
od of time, his treatment becomes the 
trigger for an investigation by the state 
pharmacy board and the state medical 
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board for the healing arts. Both boards 

are powerful state agencies that have the 

ability to revoke licenses. This is the 

answer to your question “Why don’t 
more doctors prescribe narcotics?” 

Raymond J. Droney, D.O. 

Viburnum, Mo. 


MY FATHER DIED IN 1994 AFTER A LONG 
illness. In the end, his heart simply wore 
out, and morphine was the wonderful 
drug that allowed him to relax and 
breathe easily. My father wasn’t “snowed 
under” but, rather, was kept comfortable 
with small doses as needed. He no longer 
worried about dying (as he had for 
years), because he felt good mentally, 
emotionally and physically. And when 
his time came, he died in peace. 
Sally A. Fall 
La Jolla, Calif. 


WHEN I HAD AN OPERATION SEVERAL 
years ago, I asked my surgeon to start 
giving me pain killers while I was still in 
surgery, since I had read that this proce- 
dure would help curb postoperative 
pain. Not only did he do so, but he also 
gave me a morphine pump so I could 
administer my own pain medication. But 
most important, I was controlling a part 
of my recuperation. I didn’t end up a 
drug addict, and was out of the hospital 


sooner than expected. 
Lisa Gonzalez 
Los Osos, Calif. 
The Wild Market in CEO Pay 


YOU DISCUSSED THE PHENOMENON OF 
highly paid corporate CEOs who earn 
millions a year [BusINEss, April 28], 
often as much as 200 times the salary of 
the average factory worker. How does a 
salary of $24,000 a year for the typical 
employee relate to the $20 million to 
$30 million annual salary that a compa- 
ny executive may earn? The long-ago TV 
quiz show Dollar a Second provides a 
clue. With 60 seconds in a minute and 60 
minutes in an hour, at a dollar a second 
the overpaid ceo makes $3,600 an hour. 
Since he might put in a 12-hour day reg- 
ularly, his daily rate is $43,200. If the 
CEO works a six-day week, his weekly 
rate is $259,200. And if he takes an 
annual four-week vacation, he still 
works 48 weeks and gets a salary of 
$12,441,600. It costs the company $15 
every time the CEO takes time out for a 


drink of water. 
Rick Rofman 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


AFTER READING ABOUT MICHAEL EISNER’S 
$204 million salary and Lawrence Coss’s 
$137 million in compensation, I find the 
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answer to the question “How much is too 
much?” ridiculously obvious. What a 
tragedy to hand over increasingly exorbi- 
tant amounts of money to these CEOs as 
“pay for showing up, not pay for perfor- 
mance.” Corporate America needs to 
rethink its priorities. 
Yasmeen Ahmed 
San Francisco 


Tackling the Welfare Mess 


I APPLAUD THE WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT 
of human services for its tough program 
of welfare reform [NaTIon, April 21]. In 
November 1990, as a single mother with 
a three-year-old son, I walked into a wel- 
fare office. I was self-employed, receiv- 
ing no child support, and was seeking 
assistance for a few months until busi- 
ness picked up. I was denied benefits 
because I owned a car worth $5,000. At 
the time, I felt the decision was unfair, 
but I came to be thankful because it 
made me fight harder to survive. States 
need to get tough to break the cycle of 
welfare, or the problem will never go 
away. Wisconsin’s rule requiring recipi- 
ents to work enables people to be con- 
tributors to society. 
Tina M. Caparella 
Cameron Park, Calif. 


I WAS DISAPPOINTED BY YOUR REPORT ON 
Wisconsin’s welfare-reform program. It 
assumes that the goal of welfare reform 
is simply to reduce the welfare rolls. But 
should that be Americans’ only goal? 
After all, if the number of recipients is 
decreased but a significant number of 
children remain in dire poverty, have we 
been successful? Families use welfare 
for many reasons: a terminally ill moth- 
er, a father who has lost his job and 
exhausted his unemployment benefits, a 
battered wife escaping an abusive rela- 
tionship. Most of these people use wel- 
fare as it was meant to be used, as a tem- 
porary safety net. Yet Wisconsin has 
designed a system that treats all recipi- 
ents as if they are long-term dependents. 
It is clear to those of us working in the 
community that our effort and money 
would be better spent on eliminating 
poverty and creating equal opportunities 
for all our children, and not on merely 
reducing the number of families who are 
receiving welfare. 
Patricia DeLessio, Staff Attorney 
Legal Action of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


WELFARE DOES NOT PUSH PEOPLE TO 
be better but allows them to remain in 
a vicious circle of continuous struggle. 
Dana Johnson 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 











New prescription DENAYIR blocks the virus 
in the cold sore, so it heals in 412 days. 
ee 4 


Over-the-counter products only 


treat cold sore symptoms. Denavir is 


different. lt blocks the virus in 
the cold sore, so it heals fast 

If left untreated, a cold 
sore can take up to 10 days to 
heal. But Denavir heals recurrent 
cold sores in about 444 days* 

Ask your doctor or dentist 
about Denavir now, so you're ready 


when your next cold sore strikes 


*In otherwise healthy adults 


DENAVIR 


(penciclovir cream) 1% on a 
Ask your doctor or dentist about Denavir-the virus blocker. 


Denavir is a non-greasy cream that's invisible 
on the skin. As with any prescription medicine 

a few people will experience some side effects 

In two studies, Denavir’s side effects were about 

the same as those from a placebo cream: 

headaches (placebo 5.8% vs. Denavir 5.3% 

and application site reactions (placebo 

1.8% vs. Denavir 1.3%). For helpful 
information about cold sores, call 


toll-free 1- HEALS-FAS1 





Brief summary. See complete prescribing information in SmithKline Beecham Consumer 
Healthcare literature. 


DENAVIR™ 
penciclowr cream, 1% 
For Dermatologic Use Only 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

Denavir is indicated for the treatment of recurrent herpes labialis (cold sores) in adufts. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Patients with known hypersensitivity to the product or any of its components. 


PRECAUTIONS 

Use Denavir only on herpes labialis on the lips and face. prre-rpcirler by thegronores applica- 
tion to human mucous membranes is not recommended. Avoid n eexarulcb breed 
since Denavir may cause irritation. The effect of Denavir has not been established in 

patients. 
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human response, use penciciovir during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 
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Geriatric Use 

in 74 patients > 65 years of age, the adverse events profile was comparable to that observed in 
younger patients. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

in two double-blind, placebo-controlied trials, 1516 patients were treated with Denavir and 1541 
with placebo. The most frequently reported adverse event was headache, which occurred in 
3% of the patients treated wih Denar and 5 8% of the placebo-treated patients, One of more 
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DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION 

Apply Denavir every 2 hours during waking hours for a period ot 4 days. Start treatment as earty 
as possible (1.e., during the prodrome or when lesions appear). 

Comments of questions? Call toll-free 1-800-320-6022. 
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YOU STATED THAT UNDER WISCONSIN’S 
welfare program, “mothers must go back 
to work when their youngest child is 12 
weeks old.” Did we read that correctly? 
Forget about the mother’s regaining her 
strength or ensuring her child’s well- 
being by breast feeding; forget about the 
critical mother-child bonding process. 
Let’s just get that woman behind the 
counter of the discount store (where she 
will earn less than the licensed child- 
care provider she'll require). 
Tracy and Elizabeth Hodson 
Alameda, Calif. 


Pharmacists Play Doctor 


IT IS DISTURBING THAT A PHARMACIST 
would refuse to fill a prescription for 
emergency morning-after contraception 
because of personal moral objections, as 
described in your story (HEALTH, April 
28]. And it is shocking that the California 
Pharmacists Association supports such 
an outrageous breach of professionalism. 
Emergency contraception is just that— 
contraception, not abortion. A pharma- 
cist should not substitute his or her judg- 
ment for that of a licensed physician by 
refusing to fill any prescription that has 
been issued by a doctor. 
Alexander C. Sanger, President 
Planned Parenthood of New York City 
New York City 


1 AM ENCOURAGED TO READ THAT 82% OF 
pharmacists surveyed believe they have 
the right to refuse to fill a prescription for 
a drug like RU 486, which facilitates 
abortions. You said “a new era of consci- 
entious objection may be dawning.” 
Indeed—one in which actions outweigh 
words and produce appreciable results. 
Michael L. Nylen 
South Holland, Ill. 


Tony and Bill 


TONY BLAIR IS LIKE BILL CLINTON 

([Wor.b, April 28]? What’s next? Will 

Blair borrow the fund-raising Lincoln 

bed for the Prime Minister's residence at 
10 Downing Street? 

Dick Mason 

Orange, Conn. 


A Force to Fight the Mullahs 


RE YOUR REPORT ON THE 30,000-MEMBER 
female-led army of Iranian women who 
have gathered in Iraq [WorLD, April 21]: 
I was excited to read about people’s 
opposing the mullahs’ regime. The 
women of my country, Iran, who have 
suffered for 17 years, are now able to cre- 
ate a force to defend their rights. Every- 
one knows that Iran’s terrorist regime is 











one of the most savage governments of 
the 20th century. For countries experi- 
encing a change in their system, alter- 
ation does not usually come about in a 
democratic manner; most of the time a 
high price has to be paid. 
Massoud Noorahani 
Anaheim, Calif. 


AS AN UNVEILED AND NOT PARTICULARLY 
religious Iranian woman, I admire resis- 
tance leader Maryam Rajavi, who has 
brought hope and dignity to all [ranian 
women and men. Only a true Muslim 
woman like Rajavi can change the direc- 
tion of historical misogyny, repression 
and exploitation in the Middle East. I 
hope the U.S. government will soon rec- 
ognize the democratic and progressive 
nature of Rajavi’s National Council of 
Resistance of Iran. 
Manijeh Nahavandi 
Brentwood, Calif. 


A Resource for Consumers 


IN “BACKLASH AGAINST HMOS,” YOU RE- 
ferred to the Pacific Business Group on 
Health and our Website, which allows 
employees of our member companies to 
get information [NatTIon, April 14]. You 
inaccurately described the online site as 








a place where people “can swap stories 
about how well or how badly they have 
been treated by managed-care plans.” 
PBGH is not a source of anecdotal yarns 
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Newly designed and 
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at time.com 
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about HMOs. We offer our Website, Cali- 
fornia Consumer HealthScope (health- 
scope.org), as a resource to help consum- 
ers make more informed decisions about 
their health care. HealthScope contains 
report cards that rate California health 
plans and hospitals, and included is in- 
formation for consumers to help them 
understand the managed-care system. 
Patricia E. Powers, Executive Director 
Pacific Business Group on Health 
San Francisco 
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ACCOLATE full prescribing information, Zeneca Pharmaceuticals, Wilmington, Delaware. ’In clinical trials, an increased proportion 
of patients on ACCOLATE over the age of 55 years reported infections as compared to placebo-treated patients; infections were 
generally mild to moderate, predominantly of the respiratory tract, and dose proportional to ACCOLATE. Infections were associated 
with coadministration of inhaled corticosteroids. The clinical significance of this finding is unknown 





helps me control my asthma. 


Introducing the first new class 
of asthma therapy in 20 years. 


ACCOLATE® (zafirlukast) isn’t just another 
medication. It’s a new type of asthma therapy. 
ACCOLATE is an oral tablet available only by 
prescription, for the prevention and chronic 
treatment of asthma in adults and children 
12 years of age and older. 


ACCOLATE doesn’t just 
treat your symptoms; it targets 
a cause — leukotrienes. 


ACCOLATE isn't a steroid or a theophylline. The 
way ACCOLATE works is simple. In people with 
asthma, the body produces natural chemicals 
known as leukotrienes. These leukotrienes cause the 
muscles in the airways to contract and lung tissue 
to swell, resulting in difficulty breathing. Taken 
regularly, ACCOLATE can actually block the effects 
of these chemicals. 

The result? Improvement in your asthma condi- 
tion reflected in fewer daytime symptoms and less 
frequent nighttime awakenings. 


The convenience of a tablet. 


You know how frequently you have to use your 
rescue inhaler. By making ACCOLATE part of your 
asthma treatment regimen, you may even reduce 
your reliance on your inhaler. However, ACCOLATE 


should not be used to treat an acute asthma 
attack. With ACCOLATE, you simply take one tablet 
in the morning, another in the evening - an hour 
before or two hours after eating. Improvement in 
symptoms usually occurs within one week of start- 
ing treatment. 





Ask your doctor if 
ACCOLATE is right for you. 


As with all medicines, talk to your doctor before 
stopping or decreasing other medications. 

ACCOLATE has been shown to have a side-effect 
profile comparable to placebo (sugar pills). In 
fact, in over 4,000 people studied, ACCOLATE was 
generally well tolerated.’ The most common side 
effects include headache, infection,? and nausea. 

Women who are breast-feeding should not take 
ACCOLATE, as the drug may be excreted through 
breast milk. Patients on oral warfarin therapy and 
ACCOLATE should have their prothrombin times 
monitored and anticoagulant dose adjusted 
accordingly. 

ACCOLATE is a simple, convenient way to help 
control asthma. So talk to your doctor. 


Please see adjacent page for 
important information. 
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ZAFIRLUKAST faves 





For more information, call toll free 1 800 225-5192. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY, ACCOLATE Tablets (zafirlukast) 
FOR FULL PRESCRIBING INFORMATION, SEE PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION BROCHURE 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

ACCOLATE is indicated for the prophylaxis and chronic treatment of asthma in adults 
and children 12 years of age and older. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 

ACCOLATE is contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to zafirlukast or any of 
its inactive ingredients. 
WARNINGS 

ACCOLATE is not indicated for use in the reversal of bronchospasm in acute asthma 
attacks, including status asthmaticus. Therapy with ACCOLATE can be continued during 
acute exacerbations of asthma. 

Coadministration of zafirlukast with warfarin results in a clinically significant increase 
in prothrombin time (PT). Patients on oral warfarin anticoagulant therapy and 
ACCOLATE should have their prothrombin times monitored closely and anticoagulant 
dose adjusted accordingly. (See PRECAUTIONS, Drug interactions.) 

PRECAUTIONS 

Information for Patients: ACCOLATE is indicated for the chronic treatment of asthma 
and should be taken reqularly as prescribed, even during symptom-free periods. 
ACCOLATE is not a bronchodilator and should not be used to treat acute episodes of 
asthma, Patients receiving ACCOLATE should be instructed not to decrease the dose or 
stop taking any other antiasthma medications unless instructed by a physician. Women 
who are breast-feeding should be instructed not to take ACCOLATE (see PRECAUTIONS, 
Nursing Mothers}. Alternative antiasthma medication should be considered in such 
patients. 


The bioavailability of ACCOLATE may be decreased when taken with food. Patients 
Should be instructed to take ACCOLATE at least 1 hour before or 2 hours after meals. 

Drug interactions: in a drug interaction study in 16 healthy male volunteers, 
coadministration of multiple doses of zafiriukast (160 mg/day) to steady state with a 
single 25-mq dose of warfarin resulted in a significant increase in the mean AUC (+ 63°) 
and half-life (+36%) of S-warfarin. The mean prothrombin time (PT) increased by 
approximately 35%. This interaction is probably due to an inhibition by zafirlukast of the 
cytochrome P450 2C9 isoenzyme system. Patients on oral warfarin anticoagulant 
therapy and ACCOLATE should have their prothrombin times monitored closely and 
anticoagulant dose adjusted accordingly (see WARNINGS). No formal drug-drug 
interaction studies with ACCOLATE and other drugs known to be metabolized by the 
cytochrome P450 2C9 isoenzyme (eg, tolbutamide, phenytoin, carbamazepine) have 
been conducted; however, care should be exercised when ACCOLATE is coadministered 
with these drugs. 

in @ drug interaction study in 16 healthy male volunteers, coadministration of 
2afirlukast (320 mg/day), with terfenadine (60 mg twice daily) to steady state resulted in 
@ decrease in the mean Cmax (-66%) and AUC (-54%) of ACCOLATE. No effect of 
zafirlukast on terfenadine plasma concentrations or ECG parameters (ie, QTc interval) 
was seen. No formal drug-drug interaction studies between ACCOLATE and other drugs 
known to be metabolized by the P4S0 3A4 (CYP 3A4) isoenzyme (eg, dihydropyridine 
calcium-channel blockers, cyclosporin, cisapride, astemizole) have been conducted. As 
ACCOLATE is known to be an inhibitor of CYP 3A4 in vitro, it is reasonable to employ 
appropriate clinical monitoring when these drugs are coadministered with ACCOLATE. 

in a drug interaction study in 11 asthmatic patients, coadministration of a single dose 
of zafirlukast (40 mg) with erythromycin (500 mg three times daily for 5 days) to steady 
State resulted in decreased mean plasma levels of zafiriukast by approximately 40% due 
to a decrease in zafirlukast bioavailability. 

Coadministration of zafirukast (80 mg/day) at steady state with a single dose of a 
liquid theophylline preparation (6 mg/kg) in 13 asthmatic patients resulted in decreased 
mean plasma levels of 2afirlukast by approximately 30%, but no effect on plasma 
theophylline levels was observed. 

Coadministration of zafirlukast (40 mg/day) with aspirin {650 mg four times daily} 
resulted in mean increased plasma levels of zafirlukast by approximately 45%. 

In a single-blind, parallel-group, 3-week study in 39 healthy female subjects taking oral 
contraceptives, 40 mg twice daily of zafirlukast had no significant effect on ethinyl 
estradiol plasma concentrations or contraceptive efficacy. 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility: In two-year carcinogenicity 
studies, zafirlukast was administered at oral daily doses of 10, 100, and 300 mg/kg to 
mice and 40, 400, and 2000 mg/kg to rats. Male mice given 300 mq/kg/day of zafirlukast 
had a greater incidence of hepatocellular adenomas as compared to concurrent 
controls; female mice at this dose showed a greater incidence of whole body histocytic 
sarcomas. Male and female rats given 2000 mg/kg/day of zafirlukast had a greater 
incidence of urinary bladder transitional cell papillomas as compared to concurrent 
controls. Pharmacokinetic data show that the plasma concentrations in mice at 
nontumorigenic (100 mg/kg) and tumorigenic (300 mg/kg) doses of zafirlukast were 
approximately 70 times and 220 times, respectively, the plasma concentrations at the 
maximum recommended human daily oral dose. For rats, plasma concentrations at the 
nontumorigenic (400 mg/kg) and tumorigenic (2000 mg/kg) doses of zafirlukast were 
approximately 170 times and 200 times, respectively, the plasma concentrations in 


humans at the maximum recommended human daily oral dose. The clinical significance 
of these findings for the long-term use of ACCOLATE is unknown. 

In mutagenicity studies, there was no evidence of mutagenic potential in reverse 
(S. typhimurium and E. coli) or forward point mutation (CHO-HGPRT and mouse 
lymphoma) assays or in two assays for chromosomal aberrations (human peripheral 
blood lymphocyte clastogenic assay and the rat bone marrow micronucleus assay). 

jon and fertility studies in rats showed no effect on fertility due to zafirlukast 
at doses up to 2000 mg/kg (approximately 400 times the maximum recommended 
human daily oral dose on mg/m’ basis). in the one-year toxicity studies in dogs, 
Zafirlukast produced an increase in absolute and relative uterine and ovarian weights at 
an oral dose of 150 mg/kg, resulting in approximately 85 times the systemic exposure 
(AUC 9.42p) in humans at the maximum recommended human oral daily dose. 

Pregnancy Category B: No teratogenicity was observed at oral doses up to 
1600 mg/kg/day in mice (approximately 160 times the maximum recommended human 
daily oral dose on a mg/m’ basis), 2000 mg/kg/day in rats (approximatety 400 times the 
maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m’ basis) and 
2000 mg/kg/day in cynomolgus monkeys (approximately 800 times the maximum 
recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m’ basis). At 2000 mg/kg/day in rats, 
matemal toxicity and deaths were seen with increased incidence of early fetal resorption. 
Spontaneous abortions occurred in cynomolgus monkeys at a maternally toxic dose of 
2000 mq/kg/day orally. There are no adequate and well-contvolled trials in pregnant 
women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human 
response, ACCOLATE should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers: Zafiriukast is excreted in breast milk. Following repeated 
40-mg twice-a-day dosing in healthy women, average steady-state concentrations 
of Zafinukast in breast milk were 50 ng/mL compared to 255 ng/mt in plasma, Because of 
the potential for tumorigenicity shown for zafirlukast in mouse and rat studies and the 
enhanced sensitivity of neonatal rats and dogs to the adverse effects of zafiriukast, 
ACCOLATE should not be administered to mothers who are breast-feeding. 

Pediatric Use: The safety and effectiveness of ACCOLATE in pediatric patients below the 
age of 12 years have not been established, 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

The safety database for ACCOLATE consists of more than 4000 healthy volunteers and 
patients who received ACCOLATE, of which 1723 were asthmatics enrolled in trials of 
13 weeks duration or longer. A total of 671 patients received ACCOLATE for 1 year or 
longer, The majority of the patients were 18 years of age or older; however, 222 patients 
between the age of 12 and 18 years received ACCOLATE. 

A comparison of adverse events reported by 2 1% of zafirlukast-treated patients, and 
at rates numerically greater than in placebo-treated patients, is shown for all trials in 
the following table. 


Adverse Event ACCOLATE PLACEBO 
N=4058 N=2032 
Headache 12.9% 11.7% 
Infection 3.5% 3.4% 
Nausea 3.1% 2.0% 
Diarrhea 2.8% 2.1% 
Pain (generalized) 1.9% 1,7% 
Asthenia 1.8% 1.6% 
Abdominal Pain 1.8% 1.1% 
Accidental injury 1.6% 1.5% 
Dizziness 1.6% 1,5% 
Myaigia 1.6% 1.5% 
Fever 1.6% 1.1% 
Back Pain 1.5% 1.2% 
Vomiting 1.5% 1.1% 
SGPT Elevation 1.5% 1.1% 
Dyspepsia 1.3% 1.2% 


The frequency of less common adverse events was comparable between ACCOLATE and 
placebo. 

Although the frequency of hepatic transaminase elevations was comparable between 
zafirlukast and placebo-treated patients, a single case of symptomatic hepatitis and 
hyperbilirubinemia, without other attributable cause, occurred in a patient who had 
received 40 mg/day of zafirlukast for 100 days. In this patient, the liver enzymes returned 
to normal within 3 months of stopping ACCOLATE. 

In clinical trials, an increased proportion of zafirlukast patients over the age of 55 years 
reported infections as compared to placebo-treated patients, A similar finding was not 
observed in other age groups studied, These infections were mostly mild or moderate in 
intensity and predominantly affected the respiratory tract. infections occurred equally in 
both sexes, were dose-proportional to total milligrams of zafirlukast eqposure, and were 
associated with coadministration of inhaled corticosteroids. The clinical significance of 
this finding is unknown. 
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ééHell, you only live once, 
and ... it’s better to burn out 
than ... rot away in some 
nursing home ... My whole 
mind-set has shifted, from 
intellectual to ... animal (Rip 
the bastards’ heads off... 
and I'll show you how with a 
simple pocketknife).97 
—From aletter allegedly 
written by Timothy McVeigh 
two months before the 
Oklahoma City bombing 


44Polygamy is an 
empowering life-style ... 
People come up to me and 
say, ‘You have an eighth of a 
husband.’ | say, ‘No, | have 
eight times the husband.’ He 
learns from all of us, and we 
learn from him.77 
—Elizabeth Joseph, ata 
meeting of the National 
Organization for Women, 
about being one of eight wives 
of Utah polygamist Alex Joseph 


éélf |had that much money, 
I'd get a better haircut. You 
shouldn't be over 40 and 
have bangs.7? 
—North Carolina investor Jay 
Myers, on Harvard classmate 
Bill Gates, in Worth magazine 


GAMMA LIAISON 








THOU SHALT NOT TAKE THE NRA’s NAME IN VAIN: Ideological rifts have driven the National 
Rifle Association to seek help from no less a lawgiver than Moses—or at least his 
Hollywood incarnation, CHARLTON HESTON—by electing the actor its first vice president 
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JUST DESERTS 


CEFERINO JIMENEZ MALLA 
When in Roma ... Spanish horse trader is the jj} Hey, not everyone can be Walter Cronkite; 
first Gypsy beatified by the Catholic Church Jerry quits under pressure from news prudes 


BEE GEES 
Stayin’ alive: the brothers Gibb (despite his- The final blow to the myth of Swiss neutrality: 
torically bad hairdos) enter Rock Hall of Fame § scathing report shows they bankrolled Hitler 


SWISS BANKS 


MARCIA CLARK 


No one’s rooting for the ghost in the chess ma- Mediocre prosecutor yields mediocre tome: $4 
chine, but it’s been a p.r. bonanza for its creator § million for a self-promoting take on OJ. and Ito 
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the 
“yippeee, 


were on the 
Internet! 


now what?” 
solution 





Each and every day, thousands of 
businesses build their sites on 
the Internet and wonder: When 
does the excitement begin? 
Where are the new customers. 
the improved relationships. 
the lower overhead? Surprise, 
surprise. You cant expect it to 


happen automatically. 








It takes a solution. The good news 
is, a call to IBM can help put 
things in motion. IBM Internet 
solutions provide a unique 
combination of technology, 
professional services and 
know-how that can bring new 
value to just about every kind 
of business, making the most of 
existing investments. Here are 
some of our customers who 
are already reporting results: 

Japan Airlines: uses Internet 
reservations to boost revenue 
by $4 million. 

NHL: online store attracts more 
than a million hits per month. 

Arena di Verona: expands opera 
audience using online ticketing. 

Supervox: French wholesaler 
finds an $8 million opportunity 
in previously untapped market. 

Find out how the Internet can 
transform your business. 
Visit us at www.ibm.com/ 
internetsolutions or call us at 
1 800 IBM-7080. ext. NCOL. 


to enroll in our free seminar. 


Solutions for a small planet 
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Reno's Untouchables 


Over and over, Janet Reno has said that when 
it comes to whether or not to ask for an inde- 
pendent counsel to investigate Democratic 
campaign fund raising, she will rely on the 





LAURA INGERSOLL, 45 LEE RADEK, 54 
The no-nonsense head of the A founding member of 
special task force of roughly _Justice’s public-integrity 
adozen lawyers isadiplo- __ section in the aftermath of 
mat’s daughter who grew Watergate, Radek super- 
up in Europe and South vises Ingersoll’s team. An 
a America. even-tem- 
3 Some col- pered, down- 
$ leagues com- to-earth 
pare her to the Chicago 
rather prim native, he is 
Diane on known for 
Cheers. They his street 
also call her tenacious, savvy, lawyerly acumen 
smart and ethical. Though — and good judgment. After 
she has little experience suffering a heart attack in 
doing major trials, she’s the early 1990s, he has 
handled corruption cases slimmed down and forsak- 
involving CIA employees. en the cheap cigars whose 
Just last year she extracted stench once pervaded the 
guilty pleas from four office. He is passionate 
Agriculture Department about golf (but has little time 
employees who rounded up _ to play), and his Elvis im- 
contributions from col- personations for the public- 
leagues and subordinates integrity support staff at 
for a pro-Clinton PAC. Christmas are legendary. 















Having a Wonderful Time ... 


Image: George Bush, globe-trotting — 
policy President; Bill Clinton, eee y 
focused stay-at-home President. The = ity, 
however, is that homeboy Bill has ite 
about almost as much as cosmopolitan 
George. And with his first visit to oct 
America last week, Clinton surpassed his ‘ 
predecessor. But in the First Lady — 
fiver contest, peripatetic Hillary wins y . 
many a mile over Barbara Bush, who was , 
veritable domestic shut-in. A comparison 0 
the foreign trips each has headed: 








MAIDEN 
VOYAGE 


FAVORITE visits 


sPpoTs 


COUNTRIES 
VISITED 





PRESIDENT 








Canada 


=: : 3 
36 Russia, Italy, 
it France, Israel, 
Canada , 
GEORGE 35 France Canada 
















CONSPICUOUS 


China 


Israel 


EBOO K 


Mark RICHARD, 58 
Sometimes called “Bigfoot”— 
he is 6 ft. 7 in. and no ecto- 


morph—this Brooklynite is the 


institutional conscience of the 
criminal division and the 
investigation’s 
acting chief. He 
has spent almost 
his entire career 
at Justice and 
has had a hand 
is in virtually all 
the department's major inter- 
national cases: Noriega, Korea- 
gate, Jonathan Pollard and 
the Nazi prosecutions. After a 
diagnosis several years ago of 
esophageal cancer that some 
surgeons deemed inoperable, 
he asked his doctors to gamble 
on a rare medical procedure 
that saved him. Colleagues 
gave him a glass-encased 
cigarette to keep the nicotine 
urges at bay. —By Viveca Novak 
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Costa Rica 


Costa Rica 





Costa Rica® 
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*Hillary only made it there with Bill last week 











judgment of the true-blue career lawyers in the Payback Time? 
Justice Department. Reno didn’t budge even 
when it became known that FBI Director Louis 
Freeh advised her to opt for an independent 
counsel, saying she would stick with her gang 
of untouchables. So just who are these folks? 


When TIME reported two 
weeks ago that Hong Kong in- 
terests used a U.S. shell corpo- 
ration to guarantee a $2.2 mil- 
lion loan to a G.o.P. think tank, 
ex-party chairman Haley Bar- 
bour (the think tank’s head) 
denied knowledge of foreign 
backing. But a secret memo 
obtained by TIME shows that 
a year before Young Bros. De- 
velopment-USA collateralized | 
the 1994 loan, 
Barbour was ©, 
advised of plans + ¥ ¥) 
to seek overseas 
funds for the Na- 
tional Policy Forum. Last 
week the G.o.P. refunded 
$122,400 in Young Bros. cam- 
paign money, conceding its 
illegal Hong Kong origins. 
Democrats, smelling blood 
after months of battering for 
their fund-raising excess, are 
urging the return of the full 
$2.2 million. Most of that loan 
to the Forum was rerouted to 
the party to repay past debts 
and free up cash for the final 
weeks of the G.o.P.’s 1994 
electoral coup. Two years later, 
Young Bros. was forced to 
pick up $500,000 of the loan 
balance after the party-backed 
Forum reneged on payments. 
—By Michael Weisskopt 


No Quid Pro Quo 


In return for all the free 
spectrum space the govern- 
ment is bequeathing broad- 
casters ($70 billion worth, 
according to some), campaign 
reformers say broadcasters 
should provide free political 
advertising. Their answer: no 
dice. But it wouldn’t kill them: 
campaign ads make up only 

a tiny percentage of total 
advertising revenue. 


TV AD REVENUE 
$30,000,000.000 
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MARTA LAVANDIER—AP 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


OMN BIEVER 





v Vitamin E to the rescue. The elderly may be 
able to bolster their ability to fight infection with 
200 mg of vrramw E daily—about seven times the 
recommended amount. Seniors who took the extra 
E produced more antibodies in response to vacci- 
nation than subjects who received a placebo. 


V Dentistry without tears? Well, almost. The FDA R E Pp ) R T 
has approved the nation’s first laser to repair den- 
tal cavimes. Because the device eliminates the 
pressure and vibration of a regular drill, it may also elimi- 
nate the need for local anesthesia in most patients. 


V AIDs update: reports confirm that taking a cocktail of aps 
drugs works wonders—even in infants. In adults, the approach 
may Virtually clear the body of Hrv in three years. 





Cou rt Forget the catwalks of Paris, 
Milan and New York City; 
Couture watch the fashion runway at 
the N.B.A. play-offs—the 
sidelines where spiffy coaches in designer 
suits patrol the hard court. Players may 
have fancy footwear contracts, but many 
coaches have their own clothing deals. The 
trail was blazed by Pat (“the Peacock”) Riley 
(1) of the Miami Heat, the sleek Supermodel 
among N.B.A. coaches, who has a deal with 
Giorgio Armani. Now a host of others are 
coming out of the closet. Herewith some 
coaches and their fashion allegiances: 








COACH/TEAM CLOTHED BY 

GEORGE KARL (2) Nordstrom in the tailored 
Seattle look of Hart, Schaffner & 
SuperSonics Marx and the executive 


attire of Joseph Abboud 
JOHN CALIPAR! (3) Ermenegildo Zegna in 


New Jersey suits, shirts and ties of 
Nets featherweight fabric 
Ruby Houston retailer Norton 
TOMJANOVICH (4) Ditto in classic Oxxford 
Houston suits and shirts and his 
Rockets own line of contemporary 
Rudy T. ties 
DARRELL Holt Renfrew in the 
WALKER (5) modern, functional lines of 
Toronto the Calvin Klein collection 
Raptors 


P.J. CARLESIMO (6) Saks Fifth Avenue in 
Portland Trail Giorgio Armani and the 
Blazers (fired = slim-silhouette cut of 
last week) Ermenegildo Zegna 


Det HARRIS (7) Donna Karan in custom- 

Los Angeles made, hand-tailored, 

Lakers understated but 
confident suits 
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HEALTH 
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The Xinhua 

news agency 

announced last 

week that the family name Li 

(the character is above), which 
belongs to some 87 million 
Chinese mainlanders, including 
hard-line Premier Li Peng, has 
surpassed Zhang as the most 
widely used surname in the world. 


Wild Blue 
Wanderers 


While the Army and Navy 

are dealing with rampant 
harassment charges, the Air 
Force has been busy ferreting 





out a different kind of 
fraternization: adultery. 


THE RISING NUMBER OF AIR FORCE 
COURTS-MARTIAL FOR ADULTERY 
OVER THE PAST DECADE 


‘88 3=«'90 


92 ='94 
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TIME Graphic by Steve Hart 


THE BAD NEWS 


v Get out the Raid. The high rate of astuma and 
severity of attacks among inner-city kids may be 
owing to what they share space with: cockroaches. 
Aroach’s saliva, feces and body all contain potent 
allergens, which can trigger a bad asthma attack. 


ee © A hazard for the bighearted. Researchers now 





v A catch with the patch. Youngsters, especially toddlers, 


think that having an enlarged left ventricle (the 
heart’s primary pumping chamber) may put 
healthy adults at risk for CONGESTIVE HEART FAILURE. 


enjoy playing with micoTiNe patcHes, apparently thinking 


Sources —GOO0 NEWS. Journal of the Amencan Medical Association, Food and Drug Adminstration, New England Journal of Medicue, Nature 


BAD NEWS: New England Journal of Medicine (1,2), Pediatrics 
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they're Band-Aids. But just 20 minutes on the skin can poison 
a child, causing vomiting, dizziness and diarrhea. Even used 
patches contain nicotine—and pose a danger. 
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DIETER LUDWIG, 1902 











ELIZALDE IN 1970 


YEPES IN 1992 


CONVICTED. DUSAN TADIC, 41, brutal 
Bosnian Serb prison guard; of killing 
and torturing Muslim civilians in 1992; 
concluding the first trial of the war- 
crimes tribunal; in the Hague. 


SENTENCED. CHADREL RINPOCHE, 558, 
high-ranking Tibetan monk accused of 
leaking information to the Dalai Lama, 
Tibet’s spiritual leader; to six years in 
prison; on charges of disclosing state se- 
crets and conspiracy to split China; in 
Xigaze, Tibet. Chadrel is a casualty of 
China’s determination to assert its au- 
thority over Tibet's spiritual life. 


DIED. MANUEL ELIZALDE, 60, unfairly 
maligned Philippine official or rogue 
amateur anthropologist, depending 
upon whether his “discovery” of a 
primitive tribe in Mindanao is to be 
believed; of undisclosed causes; in 
Manila. No savage seemed nobler—or 
more unreal—than the bare-bodied 
Tasaday, whom Elizalde introduced to 
the public in 1971. When journalists 
found in 1986 that these simple, food- 
gathering folk had traded in their leafy 
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KEMPTON IN 1968 


loincloths for jeans, T shirts and base- 
ball caps, skeptics charged foul play. 


DIED. MARCO FERRERI, 68, satirical 
Italian director who explored the hu- 
man appetite in all its savage absurdity; 
ofa heart attack; in Paris. Morality runs 
amuck in Ferreri’s erotic works. In The 
Conjugal Bed (1963), a groom is con- 
sumed by his wife’s lust; in The Grande 
Bouffe (1973), four middle-aged men 
gorge themselves to death. 


DIED. NARCISCO YEPES, 69, classical 
Spanish guitarist who redesigned his 
beloved instrument, adding four 
strings, to accommodate his technical 
prowess; of cancer; in Murcia, Spain. 
Fans took to Yepes’ theme song to René 
Clement's Forbidden Games (1951), 
but his peers never accepted his 10- 
stringed fingerboard—despite the en- 
hanced resonance under his deft touch. 


DIED. MURRAY KEMPTON, 79, maverick, 
moralistic columnist whose baroque 
language could never hide an unwaver- 
ing sympathy for the oppressed and an 


WHERE ARE THEY 


RAJU LAL, 14 ; NEW DELHI, actor 

The endearing star of Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
1993 movie, Little Buddha, Raju Lal was a 
shoeshine boy when he was plucked from the 
slums of Katmandu and ushered into the realm 
of movie acting. Now his worldly success has 
faded (especially the money), and Raju is 
trolling for work in the fly-blown lanes of the Pahargunj slum of 
New Delhi. He earned $15,000 from the film, but he comes 
from a family of 11, and he claims his former agent kept part of 


—By Kathleen Adams, Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford and Alain L. Sanders 
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the cash. Unable to read or write, the onetime 
child star does not want to return to buffing 
shoes. But if Hollywood has forgotten Raju, 
not everyone else has. French businessman 
Gérard Gheleyns has taken Raju under his 
wing and is helping find him treatment for his 
stunted growth. As for Raju, he’s almost as 
stoic as the Buddha. “The world is full of struggling actors,” he 
says. “I could become one of them, but then I may not. I have no 
offers yet, but | know | can act for anyone who would want me.” 
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DEVANEY IN 1973 
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HANES IN 1968 


abiding sense of fair play; in New York 
City. A liberal labor reporter for the 
New York Post in 1942, Kempton con- 
tinued his sometimes quixotic fight for 
underdogs on the left and right—he 
even defended the fallen Richard 
Nixon when the former President was 
rejected by a New York co-op board. 
His many awards included a 1985 
Pulitzer for his Newsday commentary. 


DIED. ART HANES, 80, die-hard segre- 
gationist Southern mayor; in the city 
he ruled for a single, notorious term, 
Birmingham, Ala. In 1962 Hanes shut 
down Birmingham's parks rather than 
open them to blacks; in 1968 he be- 
came James Earl Ray’s first lawyer. 


DIED. BOB DEVANEY, 82, pre-eminent 
coach in college football in the early 
1970s when he led the University of 
Nebraska to back-to-back national ti- 
tles; in Lincoln, Neb. His wisecracking 
style and plump, rumpled figure some- 
times made rivals underestimate him. 
But he never coached a losing season 
during 11 years with the Cornhuskers. 
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To Be True? 











By almost any measure, life is swell in the U.S. What went right? 


By ERIC POOLEY 





ELLO, PILGRIM, AND CONGRATULATIONS. YOUR HARD 
traveling has brought you to a strange and wondrous 
place: Right now, on a day you are lucky to be alive to 
see, the U.S. is enjoying its best economic and social 
health in 25 years. We're living longer, breathing clean- 
er air, drinking cleaner water. Crime is in free fall, with 
violent evildoing near a 22-year low, and the down- 
towns we once gave up for dead are bristling with coffee bars, 
green markets, life. New York City, that trusty symbol of terminal 
decay, is bloated no more. It boasts America’s sharpest drop in 





Illustration by Ross MacDonald 


crime, a rekindled economy and—mirabile dictu!—an $800 million 
budget surplus. Out in the suburbs , our gardens are costly and 
ambitious, and shiny grills are taking up residence on our new 
redwood decks. The statisticians assure us our houses are more 
valuable, our marriages more solid, our teenagers more chaste 
(and better at math). 

Under the floorboards, the American economy is thrumming 
contentedly, warm but not overheated, seven years into a remark- 
ably durable expansion. All the economy’s parts seem to be work- 
ing together for a change: joblessness is under 5%—a 24-year 
low—yet inflation is holding steady at around 3%, a combination 
that economists thought impossible. Productivity is growing 








Is the U.S. going through a 
period of good times or bad 
times right now? 
ne n Won 
54% 49% 
33% 39% 
9% 7% 


AND BABY MAKES SPREE: In Chicago 
a clerk at Cradles of Distinction tots up 
a sale. Shoppers are still cautious 


smartly, and consumer confidence is near 
an eight-year high, which may help explain 
why personal debt is climbing. And the 
twin banes of the 1990s—job insecurity and 
income inequality—show small signs of im- 
provement. 

In a new TIME/CNN poll, 80% of work- 
ing people say they're not worried about 
losing their jobs, up from 69% last winter. 
Incomes are rising among families of every 
level (wages and benefits were up almost 
5% last month), with the poorest Ameri- 
cans seeing the largest percentage gain. 
Poverty rates for elderly and black Amer- 
icans are at their lowest levels since Wash- 
ington began keeping track of such matters 
in 1959. Welfare rolls are shrinking, and 
though too many human beings are falling 
destitute as a result, many more are being 
forced to remake their lives for the better. 
People who haven't held a job in years are 
rediscovering the sense of self-worth that 
working brings. 

Wipe the smirk off your face. This is 
not a paid announcement for Gore 2000. 
Of course, things are far from perfect—life 
at the bottom of the ladder remains a des- 


30 


Are you going through a 
period of good times or bad 
times right now? 


perate struggle for millions of Americans, 
and scrambling up the rungs can seem 
well-nigh impossible. But get used to it, 
pilgrim: For better or worse, this may be 
just about as good as it gets in the U.S.A.. 

So why is your stomach in knots? 

Because you are an American, and 
Americans know that nothing good can 
last. Every boom goes bust. Every heart 
gets broken. We have been conditioned to 
look for the lead lining in every cloud. 
“There’s something about the mandarin 
class of America—they have a hard time 
taking yes for an answer,” says Philip Bur- 
gess, president of the Center for the New 
West, a Denver think tank. “But after 15 
years of hand-wringing about America’s 
competitive decline, the national media 
[are] coming to their senses.” 

It’s safer to be a pessimist; that way you 
don’t get burned. Americans will never re- 
claim the innocence and arrogance of the 
1950s—even if it’s warranted—because 
they remember too well the unraveling of 
the 60s and "70s. In the ’80s, morning in 
America sounded good but proved to be a 
false dawn. The expansion was fueled by 
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GOING UP IN PEORIA: Low 
- and Carol Linett (center, 
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“high-yield” junk bonds and government 
debt, and when interest rates soared and 
the market crashed, the junk dealers on 
Wall Street started to look like perfect mir- 
ror images of the crack entrepreneurs in 
the slums. As we worried about getting 15- 
year-old killers off our street corners, the 
Japanese were buying up our trophy build- 
ings and our culture machine—Rockefeller 
Center, Columbia Pictures—and beating 
the pants off us in the technology race. We 
felt like losers. 


O WHEN THINGS STARTED PICKING 
up for America early in this 
decade—when it turned out that 
our businesses really could com- 
pete, that our microchips really 
could outcompute Japan’s—we 
weren't willing to trust the news. 
But now we may be beginning to do so: 
63% of Americans say things are going fair- 
ly well or very well in the country, and in 
the latest TIME/CNN poll, 54%—including 
almost half of those earning less than 
$20,000 a year—describe this as a period of 
“good times” for the country. Except dur- 













Is this a good time for you to 
make the following decisions: 


Do you worry about losing 
your job? 


62% 
re time with 51% 


{ 3: 
39% 


Buy a 


ir appliance 


Look for a new | 


HAPPY DAYS: 
cigars at the Mo 
Luxury-goods 


g out the fancy 
n Hotel in L.A. 
re strong 





ing brief, galvanic events like the Gulf War, 
says White House pollster Mark Penn, the 
national mood doesn’t get brighter than 
this. “We can’t go back to the Eisenhower 
days of the American psyche,” says Penn. 
“There was a carefree confidence coming 
out of World War II that the country 
doesn’t have today, an unbridled faith in 
institutions that’s no longer so strong. Now 
Americans have confidence in themselves.” 

Which is why the poll's most revealing 
figures are also the most personal. Almost 
two-thirds of the Americans surveyed say 
they and their families are enjoying good 
times, and more than half are taking advan- 
tage of them by cutting back on work to 
spend more time at home. They want to kick 
back a little while they have the chance— 
maybe because close to half of them think 
the good times will be gone by decade’s end. 

It is a sign of maturity that we expect the 
good times to go away. Getting giddy and 
sprinkling gold dust on our dessert, as many 
did in the ’80s, would be a sure sign that an- 
other bust is in the making. The nation is be- 
having like a veteran ballplayer who refus- 
es to get too high or too low in mid-season. 


Maybe the experts are right when they say 
the good times will last, and maybe they're 
wrong. Maybe the market will tank the 
next time Federal Reserve Chairman Alan 
Greenspan hikes interest rates. Only one 
thing is certain, says 25-year-old Matthew 
Smith, a sales assistant with an Atlanta bro- 
kerage house. “Basically, you're going to 
have to take care of yourself.” 

In one sense, all this good news is 
bad news for Bill Clinton. After all, Presi- 


dents tend to achieve greatness in times of 


adversity—and major wars, depressions 
and other cataclysms have been happily 
absent from the Clinton years. Many of the 
deeply adversarial forces in the culture 
seem to be taking a break just now. It’s 
been months since an abortion clinic was 
blown up. The government isn’t being shut 
down. Where does that leave Clinton? His 
popularity stands at a staggering 92%—in 
Costa Rica, where he visited last week. 
Here at home, it’s a more modest 59%—not 
bad, but almost surely as high as it will ever 
go, thanks to the protracted scandals that 
are defining his second term. 

Oddly, Clinton has offered little in the 
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way of policy or presidential stagecraft to 
counter those scandals this year, other than 
to tear up his knee. He is a good bet to be- 
come the only Democratic President in 
modern history to enjoy two terms of peace 
and prosperity, and he’s using them to do 
. what? Balance the budget—or, to be 
precise, promise that someone else will 
balance it after he’s out of office. Fine, ex- 
cept that the elusive deal (which was look- 
ing shaky at week’s end) self-destructs 
sometime after 2002, when the boomer re- 
tirement bomb goes off. Most Americans, 
according to the TIME/CNN poll, like the 
agreement but don’t think it will stick. 

A senior White House aide told TIME 
last week that with the budget deal out of 
the way, Clinton could finally turn his at- 
tention to the rest of his agenda. But when 
asked what truly weighty issues were on 
that list, the aide could come up with just 
one: the initiative on race that Clinton is 
expected to announce next month. It will 
no doubt include both a stirring call for tol- 
erance and a neat sidestepping of the 
thorny racial-preference controversy. The 
President has already signaled that he isn’t 
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Why the Good Times Might Last 


ALK ABOUT LEGS! AFTER SIX YEARS AND COUNTING, THE MARATHON EXPAN- 
sion of the U.S. economy is already the country’s third longest on record, 
and many economists expect it to stride right into the 21st century. “This 
is truly the best business expansion in American history, and it’s going to 
last at least until the end of the decade,” predicts Allen Sinai, chief global econ- 
omist for Primark Decision Economics. Such endurance would put the upturn 
ahead of both the 1960s and the 1980s on the pursuit-of-happiness scale. 

Those decades came to ugly conclusions, alas, but this one is likely to be dif- 
ferent. Why? Unlike most earlier expansions, which crashed to earth when the 
Federal Reserve raised interest rates sharply to cool down an overinflating econ- 
omy, the 1990s-style growth shows few signs of strain. To the contrary, a rare com- 
bination of price stability and moderate gains in the gross domestic product has 
made this upturn remarkably steady. Many economists say this tranquillity is ow- 
ing to the Federal Reserve's strategy of tightening credit in the middle of the 
decade before prices could turn up. “Inflation is the lowest in 30 years, even 
though we are in the seventh year of an 
expansion,” says Ed Yardeni, chief 
economist for Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell. “This is extraordinary.” 

And almost entirely unpredicted. 
That’s because the performance re- 
flects sea changes in everything from 
the way Americans work to the nature 
of defense policies. The cold war’s 
demise has helped reduce the federal 
deficit, and thus interest rates, by 
shifting dollars away from military 


HOUSING BOOM 


spending. At the same time, converts 
to capitalism have craved American 
products, enabling U.S. companies to 
ring up rising sales from Russia to 
Chile. With the whole world eager for 
American computers, cars and corn, 
U.S. exports reached a record $61] 
billion in 1996 and have been out- 
stripping that pace this year. 

America’s companies, and espe- 
cially its workers, went through re- 
structuring torment in the early ’90s, 
but as a result are now punishingly competitive. Adding to the U.S. advantage: 
Americans are far ahead of their European and Japanese counterparts in em- 
bracing computers and communications systems in homes and offices. With 
companies increasingly able to get more from their people and resources, cor- 
porate profits, and hence stock prices, have risen relentlessly. 

Yet what economists call “exogenous shocks”—a fancy term for unforeseen 
events like Iraq's 1990 invasion of Kuwait—could shatter the rosy forecasts. So 
could overzealous monetary tightening by the Fed, which may nudge up inter- 
est rates for the second time this year when it meets next week. “Expansions 
don’t die of old age,” says David Wyss, research director for DRI/McGraw Hill. 
“But, like people, they do become vulnerable to shocks.” This time around, says 
Wyss, there seems to be enough cushioning to get us to the next millennium in 
style. —By John Greenwald. Reported by Bernard Baumohl/New York City 
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ready to confront the crisis of rocketing Med- 
icare costs. (He'll appoint a commission.) 
He would like to use this time of prosperity— 
11 million new jobs created since 1993, two- 
thirds in occupations that pay above-medi- 
an wages—to tackle the economy’s remain- 
ing problems, especially the lack of skills 
and education that keeps millions of Amer- 
icans from competing for those good new 
jobs. The Administration’s strongest voice 
for helping these people, former Labor Sec- 
retary Robert Reich, is a rueful diarist now. 
“There are still millions of people desper- 
ately trying to stay afloat,” he says. “One in 
five children lives in poverty. Forty-four 
million Americans have no health insur- 
ance. The average 50-year-old without a 
college education hasn’t seen a wage or 
benefit increase in 20 years. But Americans 
are segregated by income as never before, 
so it is far easier to pretend the worse off 
don’t exist. They’re out of sight.” 

Is Clinton leader enough to 
confront these truths? Though 
the election is well past, his ad- 
visers say this is no time to talk 
about such downbeat matters. 
“There will be no return to 
Reichism,” says one, “That 
would shatter the public mood.” 

Clinton isn’t the only rud- 
derless ship in Washington. The 
whole place, primed for battle 


MIGHTY DOLLAR 


so long, is having trouble coping 
with conciliation. Working hard 
to be charming, Newt Gingrich 
ends up making his loyalists 
loathe him more. “There's no 
interest in politics right now be- 
cause there’s no conflict,” for- 
mer Clinton strategist James 
Carville complained to the New 
Yorker last week. “Democracy 
demands conflict.” Washington 
politicos brighten visibly only 
when asked about the likelihood of new 
brawls breaking out. They promise “big 
fights.” They can’t wait to start slugging. 





HO CAN BLAME THEM? GOOD 
times are terrific for raising 
children and arugula, but 
they lack the pulse-quick- 
ening vitality we’ve come to 
expect from late-20th cen- 
tury life. Maybe that’s why 
our national cinema these days is populated 
by mutants, aliens, snakes, velociraptors, 
lava rivers and doomed ocean liners. It isn’t 
art, but it does get the blood pumping. 








BASEBALL ON STRIKE 








There just aren’t many flesh-and-blood 
bad guys left. Radovan Karadzic and most 
of his Serbian followers certainly qualify, 
but there was surprisingly good news here 
last week when Dusan Tadic became the 
first Serb to be tried and convicted of 
crimes against humanity. 

In this country, there’s nothing that 
dramatic going on. Even right-wing militia 
wackos—folks you could always count on 
for antisocial behavior—are acting respon- 
sibly. Ever since Waco, it turns out, some 
militia leaders have been working secretly 
with the FBI to ease tensions between the 
feds and groups like the Republic of Texas, 
whose standoff this month ended without a 
conflagration. Even the once radical N.R.A. 
was overtaken by forces of moderation at its 
national convention. What's an angry 
white male to do? 

Twinkle, twinkle. The tiny white lights 
glitter in the ficus trees by the pool at Sky- 
bar in the Mondrian Hotel, Los Angeles’ 
latest shrine to the good life. At 10 o'clock 
on a weeknight, poolside is alive with peo- 
ple drinking and smoking and looking su- 
perb. Some are rich, but many more are 
having fun pretending. Five years after ri- 
oting tore this city apart, they are lounging 
on huge, posh communal beds, sipping 
their drinks, floating in the bubble of this 
long good run and wondering, some of 
them, when it will burst. They thought the 


GOLF 


crunch was coming when the market got 
rocked last month, but it didn’t and it 
hasn’t, and now some experts say it won't. 
It won't tonight, anyway. So they're tipping 
better. “People were cheap for a while,” 
says waitress Cynthia Cruz. “But now 
they’re getting more and more generous. 
Things have definitely gotten good.” 

That doesn’t mean we can’t complain 
about it. “Money doesn’t go as far as it used 
to,” says Sandra Ambrookian, 43, a med- 
ical-supply saleswoman from Milwaukee. 
She's relaxing in L.A. after a vacation in 
Palm Desert, Calif. Drinking with her is 
lawyer David Adelman, 41, divorced and in 
debt but looking great. “I think people are 
pretty good at hiding the fact that times are 
not as good as we'd like them to be,” he 
says. Sean Love, a 26-year-old movie post- 
production worker, couldn’t agree more. 
He smiles. He knows what happens to bub- 
bles when you touch them. His humble 
Toyota Corolla is outside, well apart from 
the BMWs and the Porsches parked in the 
dark beyond the twinkling trees. | —With 
reporting by Cathy Booth/Los Angeles and John F. 
Dickerson and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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The Agony of Ecstasy 


With all this good news, what’s a pessimist to do? 


T HAS ALWAYS SEEMED TO ME THAT IF YOU WANT TO BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY, YOU 
can’t be too optimistic. People who see how bad things are get respect. When 
they make a triangle with their fingertips and thumbs and say, “What I find 
deeply troubling ...” or “I fear I take a less sanguine view ...” everybody lis- 
tens, brows furrowed. Go around acting as if everything’s wonderful, though, 
and you'll be dismissed as an ignorant lightweight, shallow and simpleminded. 
“What, me worry?” was Alfred E. Neuman’s motto, not Thomas Mann’s. 

Mindful of this prejudice, I've spent a lifetime identifying this or that disturb- 
ing factor that others ignore. Now, however, I face a real problem: I can’t find any 
of those factors. Each morning the paper brings such encouraging news about in- 
flation or crime or unemployment that I almost expect to see the headline Goop 
PEOPLE REWARDED; EVIL ONES TO SUFFER. The worry monger in me finds no satis- 
faction in the international pages either. The democracy kudzu spreads relentless- 
ly, and while there are troubles, none compares with the risk of imminent global 
incineration. Then: the Cuban missile crisis. Now: the Caribbean summit. After so 
carefully developing the habit of pessimism, is it any wonder I feel bereft? 

It’s all very hard to get used to. As an undergraduate in the late 1970s, it was 
easy to cultivate foreboding: democracy seemed washed up; both inflation and un- 
employment were out of control; warheads were pointed our way; the ’60s had left 
a residue of chaos without idealism (you know—Altamont). The ’80s brought fresh 
stuff to find deeply troubling: recession, Star Wars weapons, Reaganomics, lever- 
aged-buyout layoffs, greed, soaring deficits, Michael Dukakis as a potential Presi- 
dent. Now? Well, let’s see: there's the failure of the budget deal to adequately ad- 
dress middle-class entitlements. A nontrivial problem, but not a crisis like the wars 
and riots and racism and economic calamities that Americans have faced in the past. 
Asa skilled worrier, I fear my craft has become obsolete, like whaling or vaudeville. 

Of course, a clever person in this situation can find one thing to complain 
about: things have gotten too placid, too settled, too nice. Aren’t we really happiest 
in times of great conflict and danger? The novelist Walker Percy raised this point 
in his essays years ago. “Why,” he asked, “is [a] man apt to feel good in a very bad 
environment, say an old hotel on Key Largo during a hurricane?” Percy discussed 
the estrangement of the commuter passing through New Jersey: his needs are en- 
tirely satisfied, but he feels bad. “The Bomb would seem to be sufficient reason for 
anxiety,” Percy wrote, “yet it happens the reverse is true ... When everything else 
fails, we may always turn to ... the old authentic thrill of the Bomb and the Com- 
ing of the Last Days. The real anxiety question, the question no one asks because 
no one wants to, is the reverse: What if the Bomb should not fall? What then?” 

What then? Well, the Bomb didn’t fall, and we seem to have survived that too. 
Apparently, even having nothing to worry about is nothing to worry about. We 
haven't created paradise, of course. Too many people are poor, thwarted, sick. Still, 
it’s hard to think of a time when conditions have ripened so satisfactorily. For oe 
ple like me there remains only this consolation: it can never last. 
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Warming to Success 


Chillicothe, Ohio, is quietly prospering. Shoppers are trading up to fancy 
lawn furniture at Wal-Mart. But few can yet believe their good fortune 


By NANCY GIBBS 


N THE MIDDLE OF THE BEST ECONOMY 
in more than two decades, people in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, can see the fire- 
works but can’t hear the boom. Pros- 
perity is not a parade through the cen- 
ter of town; it has arrived so quietly, by 


modem and by minivan, that people here | 


don’t trust what they see. 

They're buying better cuts of meat, says 
the butcher, but driving an extra 100 miles 
to get a better car deal; saving money on toi- 
let paper at Wal-Mart—“I never did that in 
the ’80s,” says a local businessman—so they 
have extra to spend on a better breed of golf 
club. The deli owner was confident enough 
to start her own business, but is worried 
enough that she doesn’t yet dare raise the 
price of a liverwurst above $3.50. The local 





bankers see people with as much as 
$70,000 in charge-card debt, which could 
be a measure of people’s confidence in their 
future prosperity—or a resignation that 
they'll never climb out of debt, so why not 
dig the hole a little deeper? 

Chillicothe, where Indian _ traders 
swarmed 11,000 years ago, sits where the 
rivers and railroads connect it easily to the 
rest of the U.S. economy, and so it has usu- 
ally mirrored the country’s fortunes. Right 
now that reflection is beguiling: new con- 
struction in Ross County has quadrupled 
in the past seven years; the average home, 
which sold for $49,700 in 1989, now sells 
for $84,200. The pretty downtown brick 
buildings, hollowed and haunted in the 
’80s, are being turned into stores with con- 
do apartments on top. “In 1990 I don’t re- 
member one ribbon cutting for a new 
business,” says David Milliken, president 
of the Chillicothe-Ross Chamber of Com- 
merce. “Lately we’ve had about one every 
month.” 

Yet the mood in town (pop. 22,176) 
holds as much superstition as celebration. 
Stuart Orem manages the 142,000-sq.-ft. 
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CORPORATE GREED 





| Wal-Mart on the city’s vast, booming com- 


mercial strip, built 18 months ago on what 
was once a lovely cornfield. His office is 
lined with computers that every day spit 
out new evidence about a windfall he 
doesn’t quite believe in. “I don’t think it’s 
hit this area yet,” he says of the economic 
boom, one day after his sales of patio furni- 
ture jumped 100% over the same day last 
year. The next morning, Charles and 
Shirley Warner come in to buy their grand- 
child a swing set and walk out with $476 
worth of green wrought-iron furniture. “I 
don’t do this much, but my work is good,” 
says Charles, who toils nearby at the huge 
Mead Fine Paper plant. In March, Orem 
sold every bag of Easter candy he ordered. 
That wasn’t supposed to happen. Since 
then, flowers are up 15%; shoes up 25%; 
even men’s clothing, usually a dog, is way 


up. Orem can’t keep enough shotguns and 
rifles in stock. Though he carries five sizes 
of air conditioner, the only one that’s mov- 
ing is the largest and most expensive—the 
12,000-sru model. Curtains and bedding 
are up 20%, a trend that tips him off. 
“When the economy picks up, people are 
going to start updating the inside of their 
home,” he says. “I know. My wife’s killing 
me on that.” 

The most successful businesses are the 
ones that can read the new economy and 
exploit its moods, There are fortunes to be 
made, for instance, by recognizing the po- 
tential of fish as furniture. Fish have be- 
come a perfect pet for the 1990s, where no 
one’s around much but everyone wants his 
house to be all the homier anyway. So 
aquarium sales are through the roof. That 
is good news at Petland, a Chillicothe- 
based company whose success is nurtured 
as much by the weaknesses of America’s 
two-income economy as by its strengths. 
Thirty years ago, Ed Kunzelman was a 
Chillicothe schoolteacher who started a 
pet shop on Paint Street with a $1,600 loan 
from the teachers’ credit union. Last year 





his company did $100 million in sales, with 
152 franchises worldwide. Jim Whitman, 
the executive vice president in charge of 
recruiting franchisers, finds his best clients 
are refugees of the old order: the middle- 
aged managers and blue-collar workers 
laid off by corporations obsessed with effi- 
ciency. He scoops them up (as long as they 


| “love pets and like people—in that order”) 








and turns them into managers of pet and 
pet-product stores. He’s convinced that his 
business is perfectly timed. “People are 
getting back to basics, doing something 
real,” he says. “There is something ground- 
ing in spending your money to buy a fami- 
ly dog.” 

For the big industrial manufacturers 
that ring Ross County, the challenge is to 
convert the old economy to the new, which 
often means better profits but less hiring. 


CORPORATE VOLUNTEERS 


National City Bank of Columbus surveyed 
50 companies in the county and found that 
they projected $165 million in investment 
over the next three years but a net loss in 
new jobs. Workers who can’t keep up with 
changing technology are finding fewer and 
fewer plants that will hire them: they don’t 
want the $5.50-an-hour jobs, but they 
don’t have the skills for the $12-an-hour 
ones. Richard Rahrle is one who made the 
adjustment. He has worked at the Mead 
paper plant since 1963; the original control 
room where he worked, which mixed the 
pulp and dyes and other ingredients that go 
into the paper, became obsolete once the 
new computers arrived in 1993 and did it 
faster and better. “I'd never touched a 
computer in my life,” Rahrle says, as he sits 
and starts clicking through the intricate 
processes that control the huge old paper- 
making machines. But he had a choice. “It 
was either learn to use it or go to the back 
of the line.” 

Mead’s 800-acre Fine Paper plant is 
the city’s largest employer, with 2,500 
workers. One day last year the plant ran an 


ad for extra crew members; 10,000 people 
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CANDY MAN: Wal-Mart's Stuart Orem says 
he was sold out at Easter, but he insists the 
boom hasn't quite “hit this area yet” 


applied for about 50 slots. That’s because 
the jobs are secure, the benefits good and 
the starting wages well above the area’s av- 
erage of about $6.50 an hour. 

The state of the local job market cap- 
tures all the contradictions of the current 
boom. For every employer complaining 
that he can’t find workers, there’s another 
worried that he can’t keep them. Local 
schools, employers complain, aren't turn- 
ing out competitive graduates. Wal-Mart's 
Orem is 32 workers short of the 289 he 
needs because, he says, he can’t find peo- 
ple willing to work hard enough. “It’s a 
tough economy for us, because there are 
more jobs than good people,” says Jeff 
Streitenberger, a partner in Personnel So- 
lutions, the largest employment agency in 
Chillicothe. “I could place half again as 
many workers every week if I could just 
find qualified, appropriate applicants.” By 
that they mean those willing to commit to 
a job in an economy that so often in the past 
has not been willing to commit to them. 
The ruthlessness of companies is now turn- 
ing against them. The manager at the 
Kroger supermarket started offering em- 
ployees a $100 bonus if they would just stay 
three months. “They'll quit a good job with 


benefits if somebody offers them 50 cents 
more,” says Streitenberger. “They come in 
and tell me how much they want to make 
And I'm sitting here looking at a high 
school graduate with no experience who is 
telling me he wants to make $20 an hour.” 
City officials have ambitious plans to 
bring in those better-paying jobs. They're 
planning a center to house software com 
panies they would lure with an “incubator” 
incentive package, including one year of 
free access to ISDN lines, low-rent offices 
in the neighborhood of $30 to $40 a month 
and free technical advice. The goal is to at- 
tract high-tech businesses like the one that 
recently moved in downtown, Integrated 
Technology Group, which makes software 
for robotic controls. Gus Comstock, the 
city’s economic development director, sees 
this as the right kind of business for the fu- 
ture. It is high paying, clean, and does not 
tax the local infrastructure. “You don’t 
need mammoth loading docks,” says Com 
stock. “You can get $1 million in software in 
the back of a van.” —With reporting 
by Janice Castro, Adam Cohen, Michael Duffy, 
James L. Graff and Barrett Seaman/Chillicothe 
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Death at Every Stop 


One man, still at large, may be the connection 
between brutal killings in three different states 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 





T WAS NEARING NIGHTFALL, AND THE 
cemetery caretaker’s wife was worried: 
her husband had not come home from 
work. She called the police, who headed 
out to Finn’s Point National Cemetery, on 
a spit of New Jersey 30 miles 
south of Philadelphia. They ar- 
rived to find a grim tableau. 
The caretaker, William Reese, 
was there—with a bullet through 
his head. His red Chevrolet 
truck was missing. In its place, 
eerily, was a dark-green Lexus. 
In isolation, the crime re- 
calls a chilling campfire tale. 
But it appears to be anything 
but isolated. It may in fact be 
just one episode in a real-life 
horror movie, a cross-country 
killing spree that has triggered 
a nationwide manhunt. The 
police are looking for the man 
who may be driving that red 
pickup, a man who has been 
moving eastward, from San 
Diego to Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Chicago and now the New 
Jersey coast, using a series 
of stolen vehicles, a man who 
has been charged thus far 
with only one crime but about 
whom Philadelphia Fi spokes- 
woman Linda Vizi noted, “Every- 
where he’s been, there’s been a murder.” 
The sequence, if officials are correct, 
began in San Diego's funky, gay-friendly 
Hillcrest neighborhood, with a 27-year- 
old who called himself Andrew DeSilva, 
but whose family knew him as Andrew 
Phillip Cunanan. Bespectacled and slight- 
ly paunchy, “DeSilva” liked to dance with 
his shirt off, treat large groups to 
dinner with cash and boast about 
his family’s sugar plantation in 
the Philippines. He lived high, 
but no one seemed to know how 
he managed it. “Everyone knew 
Andrew,” says one scene-maker. 
“He was a very outgoing, fun guy. 
There was a kind of patheticness 
about him, because good-looking 
gold diggers were drawn to him. 
But I never saw him in a bad 
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ANDREW CUNANAN 
n r Y A“party boy” who 
mood.” In late April, DeSilva/ was always upbeat 


Cunanan told friends he was leaving town, 
starting with a trip to Minneapolis to visit a 
former lover named David Madson and an- 
other young gay man named Jeffrey Trail. 

Visit them he did, say police. Trail, 
whom Cunanan had known in California, 


go’s late-1980s building boom and was a 
generous philanthropist. His wife Marilyn, 
58, was a successful and well-known cos- 
metics executive. On the morning of May 4, 
she returned from a business trip to find 
Miglin missing from their three-story brick 
row house in Chicago's Gold Coast district. 
Police searched the couple’s garage across 
an alleyway, and found a grisly scene. Before 
killing Miglin, someone had wrapped him in 
plastic and brown paper and wound his face 
with masking tape, leaving only a hole for 
his nose. He was then repeatedly slashed 
and stabbed, and his throat was cut with a 
gardening saw. Afterward the killer or killers 


was found on April 29 rolled in a rug in Mad- | reportedly fixed a ham sandwich and shaved 





THE MIGLINS Not just moguls, Lee and wife 
Marilyn were social lions in Chicago 


son’s Minneapolis apartment, a bloody claw 


hammer nearby. Madson, a promising ar- 
chitect who had lectured at Harvard, turned 
up four days later on a lakeshore 50 miles 
away, several 40-cal. bullets in his head and 
back. On Trail’s answering machine, the po- 
lice found a message from Cunanan inviting 
Trail to Madson’s apartment. In the apart- 
ment, not far from the hammer, 
police discovered a nylon gym 
bag containing the kind of dis- 
tinctive .40-cal. bullets used to kill 
the architect. The bag had Cuna- 
nan’s name on it. Missing was 
Madson’s red Jeep Cherokee. 
It turned up in Chicago. 
Lee Miglin, 72, was one of that 
city’s more respected and better- 
known developers. A coal miner's 
son turned real estate baron, he 
had been a major player in Chica- 
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with the dead man’s razor. 
Miglin’s death shocked even 
the most unshockable Chicago- 
ans. Three days after the killing, 
Chicago police noticed the red 
Cherokee less than a block from 
the crime scene, accruing park- 
ing tickets. They called in its li- 
cense number and learned its 
gory history. The killer had ap- 
parently traded the Cherokee for 
Miglin’s green Lexus, now miss- 
ing. On Thursday Philadelphia 
police got a call from their Chica- 
go colleagues warning that the 
Lexus’ phone had been activated 
in their area. The Philadelphia 
police went on alert, although, as 
a spokesman pointed out, “the 
guy [in the car] does not neces- 
sarily have to be the bad guy.” 
That night, with the bulletin from 
Finn’s Point, it became obvious 
the guy in the car was indeed the 
bad guy. He was now in the 
Chevy pickup, headed—where? 
Andrew Cunanan has yet 
to be formally charged in any 
death but David Madson’s, and the only 
publicly known evidence linking him to 
the last two deaths is the red Cherokee. 
Nonetheless, reporters located his mother, 
MaryAnn, in a central Illinois town and 
learned a little about his true identity. The 
Cunanans were once wealthy, as Andrew 
used to brag, but MaryAnn claims that in 
1988 his father Modesto, a stockbroker, fled 
the country to avoid arrest on charges of 
misappropriating funds. MaryAnn Cuna- 
nan now gets food stamps. Before she 
stopped talking to the media, she told the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune, “No matter 
what he’s done, he’s my flesh and blood. I 
can’t believe he could be a cold-blooded 
killer.” She added a sentiment many would 
surely echo, about their own flesh and blood: 
“T hope he’s not the next one.” —Reported by 
Cathy Booth/Los Angeles, Kevin Fedarko and 
Julie Grace/Chicago and Elaine Rivera/New York 
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By KEVIN FEDARKO CHICAGO 


OTHING CAN HURT THE DUCK 
but its bill,” Larry Hoover 
liked to tell members of his 
gang. The parable—one of 

many bits of wisdom the leader of 

the largest street gang in the U.S. 

was fond of imparting to his follow- 

ers—implied that a duck is safe so 
long as it doesn’t open its mouth and 
start making noise. It was a sound 
precept. And one that “the Chair- 
man,” as he is known, no doubt re- 
flected upon during the eight weeks 
he spent in a Chicago federal court- 
room watching the jury listen to 
secretly recorded conversations 
through which he ran his drug em- 
pire from an Illinois state prison. 
Last Friday afternoon that jury 
found Hoover and six cohorts guilty 
of narcotics conspiracy. Though sen- 
tencing may not take place for sever- 
al weeks, the verdict could consign 

Hoover—already serving a 150-to- 

200-year sentence for murder—to a 

maximum-security federal peniten- 

tiary for the rest of his life, without 

possibility of parole and, equally im- 

portant, cut off from almost al] com- 

munications. His conviction was the 
capstone of an eight-year effort by 
federal prosecutors to break up the 

Gangster Disciples, the Chicago- 

based street gang that for more than 

two decades has controlled some of 
the most lucrative drug territory in 

Chicago. In 1995 federal prosecutors 

indicted Hoover and 38 members of 

the gang, which is estimated to have 
some 30,000 members and annual 
revenues of $100 million a year. In 
recent years the G.D.s have made 
audacious bids for social legitimacy 
and political clout, both of which 
have expanded their influence to 

Chicago churches, schools and com- 

munity institutions up through City 

Hall and even into the White House. 

Two portraits of the gang emerged 
vividly from tapes recorded th rough wafer- 
thin listening devices in prison visitors’ 
badges and from the testimany of fellow 
gang members who took the witness stand 
in exchange for reduced prison sentences. 

The first portrait was of a narcotics empire 

that virtually controlled the [llinois state 

prison system. Hoover held jailhouse 
meetings, dictated memos and issued or- 
ders into his cell phone. He wore $400 al- 
ligator boots, dined on specially prepared 
food and splashed himself with expensive 
cologne. Payoffs to corrections officers per- 
mitted his bodyguards to arnn themselves 
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Long Arm of 
The Outiaw 


PiseMsCovomimennulaccenes 
running the country’s biggest 
street gang—from prison 


yHe RINGLEADER Hoover preached reform from his 
prison pulpit, while sanctioning his gang’s drug empire 





with shanks and bedposts. At one prison 
near Joliet, they even bragged about having 
keys to every door in the facility except the 
one to the outside. 

As young criminals filtered through 
prison, they were given application forms 
to fill out and, if their references proved 
solid, were indoctrinated into the gang. 
Everyone who joined had to memorize a 
16-rule code dictated by Hoover. The flow 
of G.D.s back onto the streets enabled 
Hoover to set up two “boards of direc- 
tors”—one inside and the other outside the 
prison—through which he controlled his 
network of “governors,” “coordinators” 
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and “regents.” These men in turn 
managed the gang’s day-to-day drug 
operation: teenage pushers, look- 
outs and “mules” who worked the 
inner-city schoolyards, housing 
projects and streets. Discipline was 
enforced through punishments, 
ranging from warnings to fines to 
beatings with fists, bats or heated 
curling irons. 

But the other image that 
emerged from the tapes—and the 
one Hoover's lawyers stressed—is of 
a dedicated community leader 
struggling to transform the Gangster 
Disciples from a criminal organiza- 
tion into a force for grass-roots em- 
powerment called “Growth and De- 
velopment.” Throughout Chicago's 
poorest districts, the gang organized 
neighborhood cleanups, midnight 
basketball games and food drives in 
which hundreds of bags of Cornish 
hens, macaroni-and-cheese dinners 
and boxes of Stove Top stuffing were 
given away to the poor. Through 
such “righteous endeavors,” said 
Hoover on the tapes, the G.D.s could 
become a force for prosperity and 
change 

By the early 1990s, the G.D.s’ po- 
litical-action committee, 21st Century 
VOTE, was financing Chicago voter- 
registration drives, conducting gang 
“peace summits” and holding rallies 
in support of health-care reform. This 
eventually won them support from in- 
ner-city schools, churches and com- 
munity leaders, including former 
Chicago Mayor Eugene Sawyer. It 
also gave them political power. Wal- 
lace (“Gator”) Bradley, a spokesman 
for 21st Century VOTE who describes 
himself as a former G.D.s “war coun- 
selor,” ran for alderman twice (he lost 
both times, but forced a runoff on his 
second attempt) and, in January 1994, 
was admitted to the White House 
with Jesse Jackson to speak to Bill 
Clinton about combatting crime. 

But impressive as all this evidence may 
have been, it was ultimately undermined 
by Hoover's own words. The tapes re- 
vealed that even as he spoke of the need to 
“enlighten these brothers” and 
“stop selling drugs” in 1993, Hoover was 
laying down a citywide tax, ordering every 
drug dealer to give one day of profits each 
week to Hoover. The boast that this would 
net $200,000 to $300,000 a week was one 
of the most damaging pieces of evidence 
the jury heard, thereby what & 
Hoover had been telling his disciples all 
along: crowing like a rooster can turn you 
into a dead duck. = 
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If You're Taking Aspirin For Your Heart, 





What Should You Take For 


A Your Aches And Pains? 
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You may have heard about the use of 
aspirin to help prevent second heart 
attacks. You might even know somebody 
whose doctor has prescribed this aspirin 
heart therapy. Clearly, for those patients 
with a high risk of second heart attacks, 
this is important news. 

See Your Doctor First 

\ responsible heart healthcare program 
starts with a careful study of your needs 


by a qualified medical professional. Your 


doctor will probably consider diet. exercise 


and lifestyle as part of a 
total heart healthcare 
regimen, and aspirin heart 
therapy might be consid- 
ered. Only your doctor can 
tell you how, when and if 
you should use this aspirin 


therapy. 


The Importance of 
Following Your Doctor's 
Recommended Dosage 
Always follow your 

doctor's recommended 
dosage for aspirin therapy 


exactly ...don't take less 


aspirin, don’t take more. In fact, taking too 


much aspirin, especially over a long period 


of time, may put you at a greater risk of 
stomach side effects (irritation, an ulcer) 


The 


TYLENO 
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and those side effects could affect your 
ability to continue the regimen your doctor 
has prescribed. Sometimes these side 
effects can occur without obvious symp- 
toms so that you may not even be aware 


of the problem. 


‘Treating Your Aches and Pains 
with Tylenol 

So, what should you take for everyday 
aches and pains if you're already taking 
aspirin for your heart today? Doctors are 
recommending Tylenol the most. That's 
because Tylenol is a 
strong, effective and 
proven pain reliever. 
And Tylenol works 
differently than aspirin. 
Tylenol won't irritate 
your stomach the way 
aspirin sometimes can. 
Aspirin for your heart; 


Tylenol for your pain. 


Remember. if your doctor 
has recommended taking 
aspirin to reduce the risk 
of a second heart attack, 
don’t take more than 
instructed, lylenol may be a better choice 
for your aches and pains. Be sure to talk to 


your own doctor, and use only as directed. 
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NUGLEAR 


We're not supposed to worry about Armageddon anymore. But who's safe when the Russians are 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


USSIAN MILITARY OFFICERS 
stared wide-eyed at the glow- 
ing image on their radar 
screens: an incoming missile 
on course to hit Moscow in 15 
minutes. They were tracking 
a rocket about the size of a 
U.S. submarine-launched Trident that 
seemed to be streaking in from the Nor 
wegian Sea. There had been no particular 
tension between Russia and the U.S. on 
Jan. 25, 1995. Still, the officers knew that 
if this were a surprise attack, the first 
American missile to be fired would prob- 
ably be from a submarine, aimed to deto- 
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nate over Russia and generate an electro 
magnetic storm that would fry the coun 
try’s electronic circuitry. The radar crew 
flashed a warning of the possible nuclear 
attack to an underground control center 
south of Moscow. 

Duty officers inside that bunker went 
by the book, relaying the warning up the 
line. One buzz went to the three nuclear 
code briefcases assigned to President Boris 
Yeltsin and his top two military officials. 
On each briefcase a small light beside the 
handle blinked on. The officer carrying 
Yeltsin’s case rushed to the President and 
flipped it open. On an electronic map in- 
side, they saw a bright dot over the Norwe- 


gian Sea. Beneath the map was a row of 
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buttons, offering a menu of attack options 
on targets in the U.S. 

On military bases across Russia, red 
lights Hashed and Klaxons blared, alerting 
the troops in charge of the country’s strate- 
gic nuclear weapons to get ready to use 
them. Yeltsin and his military command- 
ers, linked by phone, waited to hear 
whether an attack had been confirmed 
About 12 minutes after the mystery missile 
soared onto the radar screens, military an- 
alysts could see that it was not heading for 
Russian territory. It turned out to be a Nor- 
wegian scientific rocket sent aloft to ob- 
serve the aurora borealis. The Norwegians 
had dutifully notified the Russian embassy 
in Oslo, but the word was never relayed to 


‘losing control over their arsenal? 


the military. “For a while,” says Sergei Yu- 
shenkov, a member of the Russian parlia- 
ment’s Defense Committee, “the world 
was on the brink of nuclear war.” 

It may still be near the brink, despite 
the end of the cold war and the dismantling 
of thousands of warheads, because the 
people and the machines that control 
Russia’s nuclear arsenal are being neglect- 
ed. Like the rest of the armed forces, the 
soldiers in the Strategic Nuclear Forces 
(SNF) are largely unpaid, unfed and un- 
happy. The delicate computer networks at 
the heart of the nuclear force are not being 
maintained properly, and the safeguards 
that prevent accidental or unauthorized 
launches are fraying. 





Bill Clinton likes to point out that Rus- 
sian missiles are no longer aimed at targets 
in the U.S. It is true that both sides agreed 
in 1994 to switch the missiles away from 
their cold war assignments, but it isn’t true 
that this step moved the world a safe dis- 
tance back from Armageddon. The mis- 
siles’ computer memories retain those tar- 
gets, and they can be restored very quickly. 
“It is just a matter of a couple of minutes,” 
says a Defense Ministry official in Moscow. 
And if a missile is launched without a se- 
lected target—even if by accident—it re- 
verts to the original one. 

Despite arms-control agreements that 
have reduced the numbers, Russia still 
has an estimated 1,300 strategic missiles 
with more than 6,000 warheads, and they 
are on hair-trigger alert. The country’s re- 
taliatory policy is to launch on warning, 
meaning its war plans call for the launch- 
ing of a retaliatory salvo of thermonuclear 
missiles if Moscow receives confirmed 
warning that Russia is under attack, but 
before it has suffered any damage. Moscow 
has even updated its military doctrine 
and now claims the right—as the U.S. has 
done for decades—to be the first to use 
nukes when it believes it must. “We will 
choose the means,” says Security Council 
secretary Ivan Rybkin, “including nuclear 
weapons.” 

With these kinds of high-risk strat- 
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NMOORED WEN ACE Many of 
Russia's missile subs are 
confined to port but can 
still hit U.S. targets 





egies, a government needs to have the 
tightest, most reliable command-and- | 
control system that money can buy. That is 4 
not what Russia has today, and the Rus-” 
sians admit it. Defense Minister Igor Rodi- 

onov says the problem is obvious. The sys- 

tem is built on electronics, which must be 

carefully maintained and regularly re- 

placed. But last year the forces received, by 

Rodionov’s estimate, only 10.5% of the 

funds needed to do that. The result, he pre- 

dicts, is that “we may lose the entire sys- 

tem.” The links between radars and head- 

quarters, the computer management of 

missiles and the physical security of the 

warheads could all break down. The issue 

is at the top of the agenda this week when 

Rodionov meets Secretary of Defense 

William Cohen at the Pentagon. 

For lack of funding, some of the key de- 
fense industries are floundering and might 
not survive, The Impulse complex in St. 
Petersburg, for example, turns out compo- 
nents for command-and-control systems 
but has been immobilized by unpaid bills 
and sporadic strikes. “They have not had a 
military procurement order in months,” 
says a Moscow expert. 

Equipment is vital, but in any military 
unit the people are equally important, and 
they are breaking down too. The soldiers of 
the snr, members of an élite warrior class, 
are being reduced to misery and poverty. 
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They are paid very little—$180 a month for 
a submarine commander—when they are 
paid at all. Last year some of them, along 
with their families, threatened to block the 
Trans-Siberian railway if they were not 
paid. Others kill themselves; the suicide 
rate in the SNF is reportedly the highest in 
the armed forces. 

A visit to Krasnie Sosenki, the Little 
Red Pines, makes it easy to see why the 
troops are so depressed. This is a military 
base 190 miles north of Moscow that hous- 
es officers of the Strategic Rocket Forces, 
who command the land-based missiles. 
Here the nuclear élite lives in row af- 
ter row of shabby five-story apart- 
ment buildings, laundry on the bal- 
conies. The officers are bewildered 
and angry. One major, who has 
served 24 years in the srF and will 
retire in six months, did not see a 
paycheck for four months. “How 
would you feel,” he asks, “if you 
served half your life, and on the 
threshold of retirement they just 
stop paying you?” His wallet is emp- 
ty, and he has only enough money to 
buy two loaves of bread at the pri- 
vate kiosks that now constitute the 
base’s main supply line. On snow- 
covered Karl Marx Street, a female 
noncommissioned officer who will 
give only her first name and pat- 
ronymic, Galina Ivanovna, snaps, 
“We're living in poverty. That's all 
you need to know.” 

If the troops are that dispirited, 
what might they do? What might 
they not? Last week the Federal Se- 
curity Service officially confirmed 
that it had arrested a colonel in the 
srF who had been collecting classi- 
fied information on the missile forces 
and was planning to try to sell it to 
someone at the U.S. embassy in Moscow. 
The next such officer might be willing to 
sell not just secrets but a warhead—or the 
plutonium to make one. “The missile forces 
must be fed,” says Robert Bykov, a retired 
colonel of the srr. “If those who guard Rus- 
sia’s nuclear weapons go hungry, we might 
face some terrifying consequences.” 

The potential is there for some form 
of nukenapping—grabbing weapons for 
ransom or nuclear blackmail—or sales to 
rogue states or terrorists, or unauthorized 
launches by renegade commanders. Some 
Russians even fret about a nuclear civil 
war. If a region in Siberia were to declare 
its independence, a retired senior officer in 
Moscow speculates, “the entire missile 
force in the area might cut itself off from the 
chain of command and control and get re 
programmed to be able to launch at will.” 

A top-secret CIA study last September, 
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first reported by the Washington Times, 
rated the likelihood of such a launch as still 
low but found the Russian control system 
under such unprecedented stress that 
some high-level commanders in Moscow 
were worried about the security of their 
nuclear weapons. The CIA also reported 
that the famous code briefcases are not 
what they seem. They allow the President 
or the Defense Minister or the Chief of the 
General Staff to authorize a nuclear attack, 
but the actual ability to launch missiles lies 
much further down the line of command, 
even in regional command posts and 


For a while, the world was on 
the brink of nuclear war. 


Yeltsin peers into the code 


briefcase he can use to unleash an atomic holocaust 





submarines, which, says the CIA report, 
“have the technical ability to launch with- 
out authorization by political leaders or the 
General Staff.” 

Under these circumstances, uncount- 
able things could go wrong, and the CIA 
lists three most feared scenarios. First is a 
political crisis in Moscow that could lead to 
a military coup or a breakdown in com- 
mand authority from the top. This could 
leave elements of the strategic forces to 
their own devices. 

Second is a possible miscalculation of 
U.S. actions during some kind of crisis. The 
Russians might wrongly think they were 
under attack from the West and fire their 
rockets. This danger has greatly increased 
because the Russian early-warning system 
is not what it used to be. It has lost ma- 
jor radar stations in the new nations of 
Ukraine, Latvia and others. Some of its 
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satellite-tracking stations have gone to 
Ukraine, Georgia and Kazakhstan. The 
high command is now partially blind, 
which increases its apprehensions, pro- 
duces false alarms and makes good deci- 
sions harder. 

Third on the c1a’s worry list is the pos- 
sible “involvement of local, nuclear-armed 
units in separatist movements.” The ques- 
tion here is what might have happened if 
the leaders of Chechnya’s rebellion had 
had access to some nuclear weapons during 
the time the Russian army was pounding 
Grozny into rubble. 

Such concerns have revived the 
worldwide call, even from some very 
senior generals and admirals, to abol- 
ish nuclear weapons. But a large part 
of the risk could be eliminated by the 
less radical step of “de-alerting” the 
forces, taking them off their hair-trig- 
ger posture. Since there is no political 
reason to think war is around the cor- 
ner, why not make it impossible to 
fire the missiles without a great deal 
of time-consuming preparation? 

Various proposals on how to do 
that have been put forward, several 
by Bruce Blair of the Brookings In- 
stitution, a leading expert on nuclear 
weapons. Missile nose cones, he 
suggests, could be replaced by large, 
blunt tips, or disabling pins could be 
inserted into rocket engines. In- 
deed, warheads could actually be re 
moved from the missiles, under mu 
tual inspection procedures. All of the 
steps could be reversed, but they 
would build in a safety valve of time, 
giving an opportunity to reflect. 

These ideas have not caught 
on. Defense Secretary Cohen ducks 
the issue. Others, like former Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense Ashton 
Carter, seem to think de-alerting would 
distract people from the campaign to abol- 
ish the weapons altogether. 

The big problem would be selling de- 
alerting to the Russians, They are more re- 
liant on nuclear weapons than ever be- 
cause their conventional forces have fallen 
apart. And the weapons of mass destruc 
tion have a weightier meaning and sym 
bolism to Russia today: they are the pillar 
on which a proud nation rests its claim to 
superpower status. With their army, navy 
and air force in disrepair, the Russian lead- 
ers are very unlikely to respond with smiles 
and nods to suggestions that they disable, 
even temporarily, their terrifying nuclear 
forces. Besides, no one is trying to per- 
suade them. Reported by 
Brigid O’Hara-Forster/London, Andrew Meier and 
Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington 
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HUNT FOR 
A MOLE 


Is a senior U.S. official 
in Washington passing 
intelligence to Israel? 


By DOUGLAS WALLER 





N THE 11 YEARS SINCE FORMER NAVY AN- 

alyst Jonathan Jay Pollard was convicted 

of selling U.S. military-intelligence doc- 

uments to Israel, both Jerusalem and 
Washington have worked hard to heal the 
wounds from that spy scandal. But appar- 
ently both countries are still stealing se- 
crets from each other. Last week the Wash- 
ington Post revealed that the National 
Security Agency's electronic snoopers, 
which had been listening in on the phone 
conversation of an Israeli intelligence offi- 
cer, uncovered tantalizing evidence that 
Israel may have a mole even better placed 
than Pollard was: a senior U.S. official 
code-named “Mega” who may be passing 
on U.S, diplomatic intelligence. 

The White House, which was shaken 
as much by the fact that the story had 
leaked as it was over the prospect of anoth- 
er Israeli spy, refused all comment. Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu’s of- 
fice denounced the report as “totally base- 
less.” Added Eliahu Ben-Elissar, Israel's 
ambassador in Washington: “Certainly af- 
ter the Pollard affair, we would have been 
crazy to spy on the U.S.” 

But not crazy enough to go cold tur- 
key, say U.S. intelligence 
officials. The FB1, which 
is investigating the Mega 
case, has grumbled pri- 
vately that Israeli espi- 
onage agents routinely 
prowl California's Sili- 
con Valley and Boston's 
Route 128 corridor for 
high-tech secrets. “The 
Israelis were bumping 
into very nearly every one 
of our friends and allies 
doing the same thing,” 
says a former FBI coun- 
terintelligence agent. Ina 
report last year to the 
Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, the c1a identified 
Israel as one of six foreign 
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SURVEILLANCE: Martin Indyk 
complained about Israeli agents 


officials tell Time that last year U.S. Am- 
bassador Martin Indyk complained pri- 
vately to the Israeli government about 
heavy-handed surveillance by Israeli intel- 
ligence agents, who had been following 
American-embassy employees in Tel Aviv 
and searching the hotel rooms of visiting 
U.S. officials. 

So far the only evidence the FBI has of 
another mole is the intercepted phone con- 
versation. During the call, the Israeli intel- 
ligence officer in Washington and his su- 
perior in Tel Aviv are discussing how they 
can get their hands on a Jan. 16 letter 
then-Secretary of State Warren Christo- 
pher wrote to Palestinian leader Yasser 
Arafat. The private letter spelled out U.S. 
guarantees for Israeli troop withdrawals 
from the West Bank. The Israeli official in 
Washington suggested going to Mega for a 
copy of the letter, but his superior rejected 
the idea. “This is not 
something we use Mega 
for,” the Israeli supervi- 
sor said, according to the 
NSA transcript of the call. 

Who Mega is, or 
even if he’s a true spy, 
remains a mystery. He 
could be a senior State 
Department aide in Wash- 
ington who handled the 
Christopher letter, say 
intelligence sources, or a 
U.S.-embassy employee 
overseas. Or as Netan- 
yahu aides suggested, 
the two Israeli officials 
may have been having 
an innocent conversa- 
tion about a friendly U.S. 
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STEALING SECRETS: The Israelis wanted a letter from Warren Christopher to Yasser Arafat 
countries with “a government-directed or 
-orchestrated clandestine effort to collect | 
U.S, economic secrets.” Senior intelligence | word for a spy but rather a nickname, 


official they went to from time to time for 
information. Mega may not be a code 


which Israelis often use for American offi- 
cials with whom they work. 

But even the hint of another Israeli-spy 
scandal touches raw nerves in the U.S. and 
abroad. Jewish organizations accused the 
Pentagon of anti-Semitism last year after 
they learned that the Defense Investigative 
Service had sent a memo to military con- 
tractors warning that the Israeli govern- 
ment might might try to recruit Jewish 
Americans as spies. The Pentagon quickly 
disavowed the memo. “Somebody is trying 
to destroy or hurt U.S.-Israeli relations,” 
Anti-Defamation League director Abra- 
ham Foxman said of the Mega report. 

Indeed, the leak came at a tindery time 
for U.S. diplomacy in the Middle East. The 
Clinton Administration has had testy rela- 
tions with Netanyahu, whom Washington 
blames for the gridlock in the Palestinian 
talks. Israeli officials complained that if 
their embassy phone calls were tapped, 
Washington also is guilty of spying. 

Meanwhile, allegations of a secret con- 
duit to Israel will only feed a growing 
Palestinian disenchantment that the U.S. is 
no longer an honest broker in the negotia- 
tions. In exclusive interviews with TIME 
this week, senior Arafat aides called on the 
White House to dump U.S, envoy Dennis 
Ross for siding too much with Israel. 
“Palestinian officials ... don’t trust him,” 
says Arafat spokesman Marwan Kanafani. 
The Administration is sticking with Ross, 
who was in the Middle East last week try- 
ing to restart the talks. But those negotia- 
tions could become even more difficult the 
more friends learn about their spying on 
each other. —With reporting by 
Scott MacLeod/Jerusalem and Elaine Shannon/ 
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By ANTHONY SPAETH 


“Tve earned enough to build a sky- 
scraper. If it doesn’t work out, I just jump off.” 

—Bre-X shareholder Jack Kindermann 
on March 24, 1996 


UCKILY, KINDERMANN NEVER 
built that skyscraper, for last 
week was jumping time. He and 
thousands of other investors fi- 
nally knew for sure that they had 
been victimized by one of the 
biggest swindles in history. 

They were seduced by the 
siren song of Bre-X, a tiny Canadian min- 
ing company, only nine years old, that an- 
nounced in 1994 the discovery of gold in a 
remote part of Indonesia. And not just a lit- 
tle gold but possibly the largest vein on 
earth. The discoverer was Michael de Guz- 
man, a Philippine geologist who battled 
snakes, mosquitoes, tropical fatigue and 14 
bouts of malaria in his quest for riches. His 
collaboration with Bre-X would amply re- 
ward him for his troubles—at least tem- 
porarily, Bre-X stock soared from a few 
pennies a share, before the company said it 
had struck gold at Busang on the island of 
Borneo, to more than $200 at its peak last 
September. De Guzman cashed in options 
and sold shares for several million dollars. 
Bre-X co-founder and president David 
Walsh and his wife later raked in $20 mil- 
lion. John Felderhof, chief geologist and 
head of the Indonesian operation, made 
$29 million. 

But last week, after independent inves- 
tigators concluded that the Bre-X claim 
was really an elaborate scam, the company 
all but collapsed, leaving its shareholders 
stunned and its officers under a cloud. 
Bre-X stock, which had fallen to less than 
$2 a share in recent weeks on suspicions of 
fraud, became once again worth pennies. 
Walsh, facing everything from bomb 
threats to class-action suits, declared him- 
self “devastated.” Felderhof, who denies 
“without reservation” any knowledge of 
fraud at the mine, faxed a statement from 
his home in the Cayman Islands that he 
was “shocked and dismayed,” and then was 
sacked by the company. And De Guzman, 
who started it all, wasn’t saying a thing. He 
had disappeared and was presumed dead. 

In March the geologist apparently 
jumped or fell from a helicopter while 
en route to the mine, leaving behind an 
eight-page suicide note. A shriveled body 
thought to be De Guzman’s was discovered 
in a swamp along the helicopter’s flight 
path, but the identification was inconclu- 
sive, leading to speculation that De Guz- 
man was alive and on the run from author- 
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ities and his four wives, none of whom he 
had bothered to divorce. 

The collapse of the Busang gold strike 
is a tale of jungle intrigue right out of 
Joseph Conrad. The roll call of victims in- 
cludes some big players in the U.S., Cana- 
da and Indonesia. Investment bank J.P. 
Morgan was a Bre-X adviser. Freeport- 
McMoRan Copper and Gold, a New Or- 
leans-based mining company, came in as a 
partner on the deal in February, promising 
to spend $1.2 billion to excavate the mine. 
Boston’s fund giant Fidelity Investments 
was Bre-X’s largest investor, with holdings 


with dreams of golden futures 
put millions of dollars into the company, but 
now are left with little more than placards 


of 15 million shares as of the end of De- 
cember. While Fidelity says it made mon- 
ey from its Bre-X stock on balance and that 
its portfolio managers bailed out before 
taking heavy losses, no fewer than 15 Fi- 
delity funds still held some Bre-X when the 
spreading scandal brought a temporary 
halt to trading in the stock on March 26. 
Meanwhile, three of Canada’s biggest pen- 
sion funds took a drubbing: the Ontario 
Teachers Fund alone was out $73 million. 

Also buffeted were a slew of North 
American municipalities and countless in- 
dividuals like Jeffery Smith, an accountant 
and computer consultant in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He raised $20,000 by borrowing 
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played a key role in convincing investors that a mother lode of gold 
existed, but he Gooneeued out of the back of a helicopter. Did he jump or was he pushed? 


money from friends and drawing on credit- 
card lines and then invested a total of 
$50,000 in Bre-X stock. “That’s my retire- 
ment savings gone,” Smith says. “I just 
wanted to get down on the floor and cry.” 
Observes William Riedl of the Toronto in- 
vestment house Fairvest Securities: “The 
lesson is that if something sounds too good 
to be true, it quite often is.” 

That's safe to say, but many details of 
the Bre-X saga remain as mysterious as the 
densest regions of the Borneo jungle. De 
Guzman’s puzzling death—under investi- 
gation by the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice, among other authorities—suggests 
that he played a key role, either as master- 
mind or dupe, but just what he did is un- 
clear. So is the matter of who else might 
have been involved. What is emerging, 
though, is evidence that the Busang hoax 
was a work of cunning and complexity. 

The very remoteness of the site discour- 
aged independent verification of Bre-X’s 
claims. Then, core samples from the mine 
were sprinkled with gold dust to fool assay- 

s. “Somebody knew what they were do- 
ing—I mean really knew what they were do- 
ing,” says Guy Drouin, a Bre-X investor in St. 
Paul, Alta. (pop. 5,500), where the stock was 
for some a yearlong obsession. “I take my 
hat off to them. They did a helluva job.” 
Concurs Freeport-McMoRan president 
James Moffett: “They had a well-thought-out 
plan, and they didn’t break ranks.” 

But who were they? Any account of the 
Busang saga must begin in 1988, when a 
team of Australian geologists became in- 





trigued by the sight of Dayak tribespeople 
panning for gold in the rivers of Borneo’s 
northeast Kalimantan province. The next 
year an Australian company drilled 19 core 
samples that looked “tantalizing,” accord- 
ing to Murray Rogers, who took part in the 
project. But no mining company could be 
convinced that the gold was close enough 
to the surface or concentrated enough to 
be dug out at a profit. Most of the searchers | 
gave up, except for two: De Guzman, a pro- 
fessional geologist with field experience in 
Indonesia and the Philippines, and Felder- 
hof, a Dutch-born Canadian citizen. 

Both men believed that gold mines 


Bre-X Minerals Ltd. weekly closings 
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| invest in Indonesia. 


were located in earthquake-prone areas, 
and Busang was just such a site. Felderhof, 
56, had a contract with Walsh, 51, a former 
Montreal stock promoter who was eager to 
Meanwhile, Walsh’s 
wife Jeanette raised $250,000 to start 
Bre-X in 1993. The company then bought 
the Busang claim for $86,000 from an Aus- 
tralian mining company that had given up 
on it. Bre-X set up a base camp with satel- 
lite phones, faxes, a helipad, bungalows 
with Western-style toilets, and a school for 
children from the nearby village. 

“Bre-X demanded high quality,” re- 
calls an executive of a reputable Australian 
drilling company that was employed to ex- 
tract cylindrical samples. “They were as 
good as any mining company. You never 
got the impression you were dealing with 
people who were not sincere.” 

De Guzman lived on the site with a 
team of Philippine technicians who pro- 
cessed the samples: 2-yd.-long cylinders of 
rock that were sent to an independent lab- 
oratory in Samarinda, the nearest big town, 
for assaying. Felderhof visited the mine 
monthly. In public announcements, the 
chief geologist steadily raised his estimate 
of the lode’s size from 2.5 million oz., to 30 
million 0z., to 70 million, to an eventual 
200 million, which would be worth nearly 
$70 billion at current prices. “If he’d had 
another six months,” remarks a geologist 
who has worked with Felderhof in the past, 
“he would have said there were 400 million 
ounces of gold at Busang.” 

But there were doubters, including 
Freeport-McMoRan, which last March 
began to raise questions. Bre-X then 
hired consulting firm Strathcona Mineral 
Services of Toronto to make an indepen- 
dent assessment. Strathcona determined 
that someone had skillfully “salted” sam- 
ples of ore from the mine with gold from 


| other locations. 


The ruse was carried out with preci- 
sion. To be credible, ore samples must con- 
tain varying quantities of gold to match the 
way in which the precious metal would be 
distributed along an underground seam. 
“This was not just a matter of tapping the 
salt shaker,” says Freeport-McMoRan’s 
Moffett. “The results had to give a very spe- 
cific three-dimensional picture of a plausi- 
ble deposit. The whole picture had to make 
sense; it had to be very well planned and 
well executed.” 

Suspicion soon fell on De Guzman, 
who had the requisite geological knowl- 
edge to carry out the deception. Moreover, 
reports after his death portrayed a devious 
and remarkably resourceful character. De 
Guzman had a wife and six children in 
Manila, whom he visited every six weeks, 
plus three additional wives in Indonesia 


y the time he was 25 years 

old, my father had spent 

more time behind the con- 
trols of a B-I7 than driving a car. 
Since 1945, however, the gap has 
grown considerably the other way. 
The turning point was probably 
the two days it took him and my 
mother to navigate to, around and 
through Terre Haute in a '49 Kaiser 
after a heavy snowstorm. It was 
their honeymoon. 

His whole working life involved 
cars, although he had nothing to do 
with the automobile industry. He 
was a salesman, mostly; continually 
patrolling territories of a scope that 
would have intimidated Lewis & 
Clark. Judging by the wide variety 
of expensive toys that surrounded 
me in my childhood, followed by a 
free five-year college education, | 
would say my father was pretty 
good at what he did. 

Before cell phones and e-mail 
and v-mail and fax machines, the 
one machine that mattered most 
to a salesman was a car. My father 
owned a lot of cars, each one 
progressively larger. 


BORN TO ZIG. 


(CONFESSIONS OF A CATERA OWNER.) 


| learned to drive in one of his 
more immense land monsters. | 
know from personal experience 
that it could not zig. (It could, at 
times, however, be coaxed into 
doing some very un-luxury-car 
things, always with me behind the 
wheel and my father nowhere to 
be seen.) 





Of course, this was at a time 
when one couldn’t say “luxury” and 
“fun” in the same sentence, unless 
one could read 223 pages of 
Webster's Dictionary without 
pausing for breath. 

Now there's Catera. 

Catera scrambles your pre- 
conceptions and turns out to be a 
whole new omelet. Instead of 
pinching an idea or two from a 
performance car and putting it 


CcAaT SES re 
THE CADDY THAT ZIGS.. 


MSRP Ex¢ 





into a luxury car, Catera brings 
innovative thinking direct from 
the auto racing circuit, a rich and 
often under-utilized source of zig. 
Like sodium-filled exhaust valves. 
(It means more engine power; the 
whys and wherefores belong in a 
tech manual.) 

Catera gives you full-range 
traction control, which means you 
can have Terre Haute or anywhere 
else quickly in your rearview mir- 
ror, even in a snowstorm. 

Catera even comes with its 
own college. Not for you, for 
Catera salespeople. They learn the 
body, soul and vision of Catera. So 
you get a completely new kind of 
buying experience. My father 
would approve. 

Am | my father's child? Surely. 
I've spoken in his voice too many 
times for there not to be a genetic 
connection. But there are some 
differences. My eclectic disposition 
looks for that that says luxury and 
fun, together. | need a car to do 
some un-luxury-car things as part 
of its nature, without coaxing or 
coercion. | need my zigs. 
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(including a young woman to 
whom he had presented a 
$123,000 house on her 22nd 
birthday). He liked basketball, 
karaoke, jungle treks—and 
work. “He seemed to me to be 
the driving force behind Bre-X,” 
says Greg Neubecker, an Aus 
tralian surveyor who spent 23 
days at the Busang site last 
Recalls 
league: “He’d come out to see 
our guys working 24-hour 
shifts under buckets of rain. 
You'd be standing knee-deep in 
mud. But Mike was a human 
dynamo. He got by on zilch 
hours of sleep.’ 

De Guzman, stocky and 
mustached, was up every day 
at 3 a.m. 
a warehouse where samples 


year. another _ col- 


working alone in 


were stored before being sent 
to the laboratory He traveled 
frequently between the mine 
and Bre-X’s office in Jakarta 
Then, on March 19, De Guz- 
man climbed into an Alouette 
Ill helicopter to 
meeting at the 


attend a 
Busang site 
with a Freeport executive who 
was evaluating—and apparent- 
ly questioning—Bre-X’s 
samples. 

But after 17 minutes in the 
air, according to the official story, the pilot 
and flight engineer heard the sound of 
wind roaring through the cabin. They 
looked back and found the helicopter door 
open and De Guzman, the sole passenger, 


core 


missing. Four days later, a massive search 
found a corpse in the jungle; the face had 
decomposed, and wild boars had eaten the 
body's internal organs. An autopsy was 
done in Indonesia, but the findings were 
never publicly disclosed. Authorities said 
De Guzman left behind a suicide note, in 
which he expressed despondency over 
contracting hepatitis. A subsequent autop 
sy in Manila concluded that the body was 
De Guzman’'s on the basis of the only 
discernible fingerprint, which came from 
the corpse’s right thumb 

Yet doubts persist. De Guz- 
man’s Philippine rela- 
believe that the 
body is his, but they re- 
ject the suicide note—it 
misspells the nickname of 
one of his wives—and they 
suspect he was murdered 
Less sympathetic observers 
say that De Guzman may 2 
have jumped from the heli- + wa 
copter to escape the unravel 


tives 
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PRESIDENT WALSH and his wife raked in $20 million from stock 
shares that once went for $200 but are now worth only pennies 


ing scam. “Everything will now be pinned 
on Michael,” predicts his brother Jojo, an 
accountant. 

By the end of last week, there was lit 
tle left of Bre-X besides recriminations 
Indonesia had revoked all Bre-X permits at 
the Busang site; the Toronto Stock Ex 
change (where Bre-X shares had migrated 
from the smaller Calgary exchange in 
1996) had thrown the company off its rolls 
Bre-X’s two outside directors had left the 
board and even Hill & Knowlton, the com 
pany’s public-relations firm, had decided 
that further spin control was futile 

So was any effort to get a decent price 
for Bre-X stock. The throng of sellers last 
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é41 got stuck with a pile of 
= \ stock when the truth was 
known to management, 
or should have been 
known. We all assumed ‘"s 
the gold was there.?” 


[~~ —LAWYER GREG CHORNY, 
ee owner of 350,000 shares 


week caused the Toronto ex- 
change to register the second 
heaviest trading day in its 145- 
year history 
es, which are thought to have 
lent some $360 million to in 


Brokerage hous 


vestors to buy Bre-X stock, can 
kiss most of that sum goodbye 
Greg Chorny, a lawyer from 
Aurora, Ont., sold some of his 
stock for a profit, but still holds 
350,000 near-worthless shares 
“I got stuck with a pile of it 
when the truth was known to 
management, or should have 
been known “We all 
assumed that the gold was 
there. The whole 
sumed it was there.” 
In Indonesia only 


he says 
world as 


a spat 
between the son and daughter 
of President Suharto kept the 
President's children from be 

Bre X 
But a 30% stake wound up in 


coming shareholders 


two companies controlled by 
Mohamad Has 
san, perhaps Suharto’s closest 


businessman 
confidant, who now can lay 
claim to 30% of nothing. In 
Canada, which has no federal 
agency like the U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
furious investors are calling 
for tighter 
country’s securities industry 


regulation of the 
The regu 
lations need more teeth,” says Grant Saw 
iak, a Toronto securities lawyer. Adds Jef- 
fery Smith, the now much poorer Ohio 
investor: “Canada is the premier explo 
ration country in the world, and with that 
comes a greater responsibility for keep 
ing the market honest 

The Bre-X saga is unlikely 
away anytime soon The company S name 


to fade 


has already become a synonym for men 
dacity on a colossal scale. In Ontario's 
week, an 
politician criticized the provincial bud 
get, describing it as “a Bre-X budget 
laced with fool's gold.” Four books on 

the scandal are already in the 
and at least three of 
them are expected to become 


parliament last opposition 


works 


films or TV projects. So while 
Bre-X led its 
a chase toward an 
the tale is turning into a 
genuine gold mine—for writ 


investors on 


illusion 


securities 
Reported by 
Sam Allis/Boston, Andrew Purvis 
Toronto, Michael Shari/Samarinda 
and Jakarta and Nelly Sindayen. 
Manila 


lawyers and 


investigators. 
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MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


The Price of Freedom 


How Gateway’s billionaire founder decided not to cash in with Compaq 


NFLATION MAY BE AT A HISTORIC LOW, BUT THE PRICE OF 
independence is climbing. What better evidence than the 
ponytailed Ted Waitt, founder and 46% owner of South 
Dakota’s mail-order computer retailer Gateway 2000? 
Waitt, 34, the son of a fourth-generation cattle broker, has just 
walked away from a monumental deal with Compaq Com- 
puter that would have left him with a personal fortune of more 
than $3 billion. No, he did not get kicked in the head by a cow. 

There have been rumors for weeks that growth-obsessed 
Compaq was stalking Gateway. Compaq CEO Eckhard Pfeif- 
fer has said he wants to more than double his company’s rev- 
enues, to $40 billion, by 
the end of the decade. 
Compaq, an outstand- 
ing performer in a diffi- 
cult-to-manage indus- 
try, amassed $4 billion 
in cash at the end of 
1996 so Pfeiffer could 
go shopping. Earlier 
this year he talked with 
Micron Technology 
about buying its mail- 
order computer com- 
pany, Micron Electron- 
ics. No sale. 

But last month 
Pfeiffer figured he had 
reeled in one of the 
computer industry's 
prize catches in Gate- 
way, the iconoclastic 
Sioux City outfit whose 
packaging bears the 
black-and-white mark- 
ings of a cow's hide but 
whose burgeoning rev- 
enues are 100% filet 
mignon. Few know or 
even suspect just how 
Pfeiffer came. 
The contracts were ready, and Waitt had the proverbial pen 
in hand before he evidently had a cathartic flash and reject- 
ed a nearly $7 billion takeover by Compaq. Gateway’s cur- 
rent market value is $4.8 billion. 

Waitt, a college dropout who founded Gateway in his fa- 
ther’s lowa farmhouse, put a stop to the deal only days, pos- 
sibly hours, before it was to be announced. The exact details 
aren't clear, but at one point Pfeiffer and Waitt met at Waitt’s 
sprawling estate on the Missouri River. Gateway’s public re- 
lations firm, New York City-based Hill & Knowlton, had be- 
gun preparing a press release. Waitt had even dispatched a 
courier to foreign offices to deliver the news to key execu- 
tives. But ultimately Waitt couldn’t sign on the dotted line. 
The deal appears to have fallen apart when Compaq started 
to project some corporate muscle, as in, “You work for us 


Ted Waitt, left, decided he didn’t want Eckhard Pfeiffer, or anyone, as a boss 


close 





“Anyone who really knows Ted Waitt knows that there 
are things more important to him than money.” 





now.” Waitt bristled at his executives’ being treated as sub- 
ordinates, not equals. Both Compaq and Gateway declined 
to comment. But a source close to Waitt says, “Anyone who 
really knows Ted Waitt knows that there are things more im- 
portant to him than money. Two of those things are Gateway 
and its people.” And ultimately the $3 billion windfall for 
Waitt may not have been much of an incentive anyway: 
though he needed to borrow $10,000 from his grandmother 
to start Gateway in 1985, his 36 million shares in the compa- 
ny are worth more than $2 billion. What's an extra billion for 
a man who loves running the company he founded and has 
nurtured from such 
humble roots? 
Gateway is the No. 2 
direct marketer of per- 
- sonal computers, be- 
: hind powerhouse Dell 
~ Computer ($7.8 billion 
> in sales last year). Gate- 
= way’s 500 salespeople 
? work the phone banks 
i 16 hours a day, filling 
= PC orders for individu- 
» als and small businesses 
= and helping them trou- 
s bleshoot their equip- 
* ment. Since selling ini- 
5 tial shares to the public 
° in 1993, Gateway has 
= seen annual revenues 
triple, to more than $5 
billion. 

Compaq, which 
sells to individuals 
and businesses mainly 
through traditional 
computer retailers and 
sales: offices, is on a 
similar growth curve. 
Compaq had 1996 rev- 
enues of $18.2 billion, 
more than triple its annual revenues just four years earlier. 
The industry’s next wave of growth is being propelled by 
falling prices that put the cost of a machine closer to that of 
a household appliance. Houston-based Compaq intro- 
duced its Presario 2100 for $999 in February. Others have 
low-priced PCs too. Now the industry is bracing for a quan- 
tum leap in demand as people who previously couldn't af- 
ford a computer rush to buy one on the notion that one day 
a PC will be as indispensable as a car or TV. Compaq want- 
ed Gateway so it could speedily add capacity to meet the 
new demand. But Waitt’s vision of the future told him the 
Compaq offer wasn’t worth it—not to a billionaire free spir- 
it who values his independence. z 


Time’s Daniel Kadlec can be reached at kadlec@time.com 
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SOCIET Y 


MENTAL 


ADJUSTMENT 


How far should employers go to 
help someone with a psychiatric 


illness stay on the job? 





Se SE 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 
RENE WOZNY, 40, IS AN ATTORNEY FOR 
the Maryland Department of Assess- 
ments and Taxation in Baltimore. 
She is fortunate enough to have 
found work she enjoys, but every so 
often she gets derailed by chronic 
major depression, a mental illness 
that can cause a loss of self-esteem, an in- 
ability to concentrate and a negative out- 
look on life. Wozny has been troubled by 
the disease for as long as she can remem- 
ber. Last year she learned of an experi- 
mental program for depression run by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, but in 
order to participate, she needed to arrive 
at work an hour or two late every day for a 
month. She and her supervisor struck a 
deal: she would make up the lost time at 
the end of each day. “It’s the first time I’ve 
had a boss who is understanding about this 
kind of thing,” Wozny says. 

The path to such enlightenment, 
though, is never easy—and most employers 
need some clear road markers along the 
way. Although the Americans with Disa- 
bilities Act of 1990 specifically prohibits 
any employer with 15 or more workers 
from discriminating against employees 
with mental or physical impairments, many 
managers have been quicker to install 
wheelchair ramps than to offer the kind of 
flexibility Wozny’s boss did. That is why in 
March the Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission issued guidelines to help 
employers navigate the fuzzy, sometimes 
unquantifiable arena of mental illness in 
the workplace. The guidelines, addressing 
recent case law, explain how employers 
should attempt to accommodate mental 
disabilities that don’t directly compromise a 
worker's qualifications for the job. 

Given that 1 in 10 Americans is likely to 
suffer from a diagnosable mental illness 
during the year, the stakes for employers 
are potentially enormous. Although the 


FOUR SCENARIOS 


Examples used b 

ed by the Equal Employmen 
Opportunity Commission in new pidleines 
On psychiatric disabilities ’ 
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Ps employee asks for time off 
— use he is ‘depressed and 
—— This statement is 

cient to put the employer on 
notice that the employee is 
requesting reasonable 
Pr pe However, if the 
: et pres = wg ag accommodation 

. employe: 

ask for reasonable dectanautane, 


concerning the em 
2 plo ee’ A * 
and functional limitations.” disability 








guidelines do not have any legal force un- 
der the law, refusing to follow them can be 
risky. The courts often look to the EEOC’s 
analysis when ruling in discrimination law- 
suits. So far, nearly 13% of all EEOC com- 
plaints under the disabilities law have in- 
volved mental illness, though some experts 
feel this number is leveling off. In a 
TIME/CNN poll last week, 62% said they 
believe employers should accommodate 
mental impairments. 

But what worries employers, especially 
small-business owners without human- 
resources departments or staff attorneys, is 
that one worker's run-of-the-mill bad atti- 
tude may be another's debilitating schizo- 
phrenia. “This is fraught with undesirable 
pitfalls,” says Don Livingston, a Washington 
lawyer who is former general counsel at the 
EEOC. “It calls on employers to make 
enigmatic distinc- 








tainly give people new ideas about suing, 
and there will always be the occasional sur- 
prising decision. Two years ago, for in- 
stance, a severely depressed attorney who 
worked for the San Francisco utility Pacif- 
ic Gas & Electric asked for shorter work 
weeks and a transfer to a more under- 
standing supervisor. According to the em- 
ployee’s lawyer, he filed suit when the 
company refused, and talks broke down 
over the plaintiffs request for positive eval- 
uations should the company rehire him. A 
court-appointed arbitrator ordered the 
utility to pay $1.1 million to the plaintiff. 
(Federal law limits awards to $50,000 for 
an employee in a company of 100 or fewer 
and $300,000 for a company of 500 or 
more, as well as money for back pay and le- 
gal fees.) “It was a wacky decision,” says 
PG&E lawyer Kenneth Yang, yet he ac- 
knowledges that the law has not caused the 
company any “undue hardship.” 

“The hype around the guidelines re- 
minds me of the hype when the law was 
passed,” says Lia Shigemura, director of 
Affirmative Action, Equal Employment 
and Diversity at PG&E. “Companies 
feared that busloads of disabled people 
were going to beat down the walls seeking 
employment. It was not the case. What 
happened was that existing employees 
sought accommodations.” And this a key 
point: there is already a lot of mental dis- 


ability in the workplace. The apa’s goal is | 


to remove the stigma of 
talking about it and 
coping with it. “Ideally, 
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ment disputes, is con- 
cerned that traits such as 
chronic lateness or poor 
judgment may be linked 
to psychological impairment. Says Saveth: 
“Employers are going to face the issue: How 
much special treatment do they have to give 
to their poor performers?” This question, he 
says, “is going to lead to endless litigation.” 
That particular anxiety, though, may 
be overblown—and heightened by the 
scare tactics of some attorneys advertising 
expensive disabilities-law training semi- 
nars for business owners. The wave of pub- 
licity surrounding the guidelines may cer- 





capital-intensive al- 
terations as in- 
stalling ramps or 

lowering drinking fountains, accommo- 
dating the mentally ill in fact often requires 
little more than an attitude adjustment. 
The Sears, Roebuck 1996 Work Force re- 
port showed that the average cost to the 
company for such accommodation in 1993- 
95 was zero. Employees with a learning 
disability were permitted to work at a slow- 
er pace; those with mental illness were of- 
fered shorter shifts, lower-stress duties or 
flexible work hours. According to studies 
conducted by the Matrix Research Insti- 
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tute in Philadelphia, which specializes in 
mental-health disorders, the majority of 
accommodations cost less than $500 per 
affected worker—significantly less than it 
costs to replace a worker. 

Thanks in great part to new medica- 
tions, “substantially more of these people 
can get back into competitive employ- 
ment-—real jobs in integrated settings for 
regular wages—than we had expected,” 
says Robert Drake, a psychiatrist at Dart- 
mouth University, who has hired several 
seriously disabled people to work in his re- 
search laboratory. “The job seems to be a 





structuring activity that is actually quite 
| helpful.” Drake's chief interviewer had 
| been hospitalized for manic depression 
more than 20 times before coming to work 
for him, Catherine Durette, who runs a 
cleaning business in Manchester, N.H., 
hires people referred to her by a local 
mental-health center—people whose ail- 
ments range from schizophrenia to obses- 
sive-compulsive disorder. “They are all on 
meds,” she says. “If I feel someone is hav- 
ing an off day or seems out of character, I 
call the center. It may not be anything. You 
and I have off days.” 

In general, though, “it is true that em- 
ployers would prefer not to deal with men- 
tal illness—just like they would prefer not to 





deal with child care,” says Laura Mancuso, 
whose firm, the Conflict Management In- 
stitute, helps mediate disabilities-law con- 
flicts in the workplace. Kay Redfield Jami- 
son, a professor of psychiatry at the Johns 
Hopkins medical school, who wrote An Un- 
quiet Mind about her own manic-depres- 
sion, notes, “One of the net effects of dis- 
crimination is that people go underground 
with these illnesses and do not get treated.” 
That can end up costing their employers a 
lot more. —Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Washington, William Dowell/New York and 
Margot Hornblower/Los Angeles 
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THE MAN 


WHO INVENTED 


THE WEB 


Tim Berners-Lee started a revolution, 
but it didn’t go exactly as planned 


By ROBERT WRIGHT 


OU MIGHT THINK THAT 
» someone who invent- 
"@d a giant electronic 
brain for Planet Earth 
would have a pretty 
impressive brain of 
his own. And Tim 
Berners-Lee, 41, the 
of the World Wide Web, no doubt 





does. But his brain also has one shortcom- | 


ing, and, by his own account, this neural 
glitch may have been the key to the Web's 
inception. 

Berners-Lee isn’t good at “random 
connections,” he says. “I’m certainly terri- 
ble at names and faces.” (No kidding. He 
asked me my name twice during our first 
two hours of conversation.) Back in 1980 
he wrote some software to help keep track 
of such links—“a memory substitute.” The 
rest is history. This prosthetic extension of 
his mind took a vast evolutionary leap a 
decade later, and then grew to encompass 
the world. It is the reason that today you 
can be online looking at a photo, then 
mouse-click on the photographer’s name 
to learn about her, then click on “Nikon” to 
see the camera she uses—traveling from 
computers in one end of the world to those 
in another with no sense of motion. 

Berners-Lee is the unsung—or at least 
undersung—hero of the information age. 


Even by some of the less breathless ac- 
counts, the World Wide Web could prove 
as important as the printing press. That 
would make Berners-Lee comparable to, 
well, Gutenberg, more or less. Yet so far, 
most of the wealth and fame emanating 
from the Web have gone to people other 
than him. Marc Andreessen, co-founder of 
Netscape, drives a Mercedes-Benz and has 
graced the cover of several major maga- 
zines. Berners-Lee has graced the cover of 
none, and he drives a 13-year-old Volks- 
wagen Rabbit. He has a smallish, barren 
office at M.L.T., where his nonprofit group, 
the World Wide Web Consortium, helps 
set technical standards for the Web, guard- 
ing its coherence against the potentially 
deranging forces of the market. 

Is Berners-Lee’s Volkswagen poison- 
ing his brain with carbon monoxide? He 
wonders about this by way of apologizing 
for the diffuseness of his answers. “I’m 
not good at sound bites,” he observes. 
True, alas. But what he lacks in snappiness 
he makes up in peppiness. Spouting 
acronyms while standing at a blackboard, 
he approaches the energy level of Robin 
Williams. He is British (an Oxford physics 
major), but to watch only his hands as he 
talks, you’d guess Italian. Five, six years 
ago, during his “evangelizing” phase, this 
relentless enthusiasm was what pushed the 
Web beyond critical mass. 

The breathtaking growth of the Web 
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has been “an incredibly good feeling,” he 
says, and is “a lesson for all dreamers ... 
that you can have a dream and it can come 
true.” But Berners-Lee’s story has more 
facets than simple triumph. It is in part a 
story about the road not taken—in this 
case the road to riches, which in 1992 he 
pondered taking, and which he still speaks 
of with seemingly mixed emotions. His is 
also a story about the difficulty of control- 
ling our progeny, about the risky business 
of creating momentous things, unleashing 
epic social forces. For Berners-Lee isn’t al- 
together happy with how the World Wide 
Web has turned out. 

He says he’d give the Web a B-plus, 
even an A-minus, that on balance it is a 
force for good. Yet an “accident of fate” has 
compromised its goodness. And that acci- 
dent is intertwined with—perhaps, per- 
versely, even caused by—his decision back 
in 1992 to take the road less traveled. The 
question that fascinates people who have 
heard of Berners-Lee—Why isn’t he rich?— 
may turn out to have the same answer as 
the question that fascinates him: Why isn’t 
the World Wide Web better than it is? 

Berners-Lee comes by his vocation 
naturally. His parents helped design the 
world’s first commercially available com- 
puter, the Ferranti Mark I. “The family lev- 
el of excitement about mathematics was 
high,” he says, recalling the breakfast-table 
teasing of his younger brother, then in pri- 
mary school, who was having trouble fath- 
oming the square root of negative four. 

In adolescence Berners-Lee read sci- 
ence fiction, including Arthur C. Clarke’s 
short story Dial F for Frankenstein. It is, 
he recalls, about “crossing the critical 
threshold of number of neurons,” about 
“the point where enough computers get 
connected together” that the whole system 
“started to breathe, think, react au- 
tonomously.” Could the World Wide Web 
actually realize Clarke’s prophecy? No— 
and yes. Berners-Lee warns against think- 
ing of the Web as truly alive, as a literal 
global brain, but he does expect it to evince 
“emergent properties” that will transform 
society. Such as? Well, if he could tell you, 
they wouldn’t be emergent, would they? 

But making them as benign as possible 
is what gives his current job meaning. 
Even if the Web’s most epic effects can’t be 
anticipated or controlled, maybe they can 
be given some minimal degree of order. As 
director of the Web consortium, he brings 
together its members—Microsoft, Net- 
scape, Sun, Apple, IBM and 155 others— 
and tries to broker agreement on technical 
standards even as the software underlying 
the Web rapidly evolves. His nightmare is 
a Web that “becomes more than one Web, 























so that you need 16 different browsers, de- | 


pending on what you're looking at.” He es- 
pecially loathes those BEST VIEWED WITH 
ACME BROWSER signs on Websites. 

Most of the consortium’s achievements 
to date are, ifimportant, arcane. (You prob- 
ably don’t care that HTML 3.2 is a widely 
respected standard, even though that fact 
greatly eases your travel on the Web.) But 
some are more high profile. pics, the Plat- 
form for Internet Content Selection, is a 
proposed standard that would let parents 
filter out offending Websites. It’s a kind of 
V chip, except with no government in- 
volvement; you subscribe to the rating ser- 
vice of your choice. 

It is for “random reasons” that Bern- 
ers-Lee is known as the inventor of the 
World Wide Web, he says. “I happened to 
be in the right place at the right time, and 
I happened to have the right combination 
of background.” The place was CERN, 
the European physics laboratory z == 
that straddles the Swiss-French % 
border, and he was there twice. 
The first time, in 1980, he had to 
master its labyrinthine informa- 
tion system in the course of a 
six-month consultancy. That was 
when he created his personal 
memory substitute, a program 
called Enquire. It allowed him to 
fill a document with words that, 
when clicked, would lead to oth- 
er documents for elaboration. 

This is “hypertext,” and it was 
hardly new. The idea was outlined 
by Vannevar Bush in 1945 and 


envisioned as an appendage to the brain. | 


Berners-Lee explains the brainlike struc- 
ture of hypertext by reference to his cup of 
coffee. “If instead of coffee I'd brought in 
lilac,” he says, sitting in a conference room 
in M.LT.’s computer-science lab, “you'd 
have a strong association between the labo- 
ratory for computer science and lilac. You 
could walk by a lilac bush and be brought 
back to the laboratory.” My brain would do 
this transporting via interlinked neurons, 
and hypertext does it via interlinked docu- 
ments. A single click from lilacs to lab. 

The trouble with most hypertext sys- 
tems, as of the late 1980s, was that they 
were in one sense unlike the brain. They 
had a centralized database that kept track 
of all the links so that if a document was 
deleted, all links to it from other docu- 
ments could be erased; that way there are 
no “dangling links”—no arrows pointing to 
nothing, no mouse-clicks leading nowhere. 
When Berners-Lee attended hypertext ex- 
hibits and asked designers whether they 
could make their systems worldwide, they 
often said no, citing this need for a clear- 
inghouse. Finally, “I realized that this 
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dangling-link thing may be a problem, but 
you have to accept it.” You have to let 
somebody in Tokyo remove a document 
without informing everyone in the world 
whose documents may point to it. So those 
frustrating WEBSITE NOT FOUND messages 
delivered by today’s browsers are the price 
we pay for having a Web in the first place. 

In between the birth of Enquire and 
the birth of the Web a decade later, the 
world had changed. The Internet, though 
still unknown to the public, was now firm- 
ly rooted. It was essentially a bare-bones 
infrastructure, a trellis of empty pipes. 
There were ways to retrieve data, but no 
really easy ways, and certainly nothing with 
the intuitive, neural structure of hypertext. 


Berners-Lee is the unsung—or at least 
undersung—hero of the information age 
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To Berners-Lee, now back at CERN, 
one attraction of the Internet was that it 
encompassed not just CERN but CERN’s 
far-flung collaborators at labs around the 
world. “In 1989, I thought, look, it would 
be so much easier if everybody asking me 
questions all the time could just read my 
database, and it would be so much nicer if 
I could find out what these guys are doing 
by just jumping into a similar database of 
information for them.” In other words: 
give everyone the power to Enquire. 

Berners-Lee wrote a proposal to link 
CERN’s resources by hypertext. He noted 
that in principle, these resources could be 
text, graphics, video, anything—a “hyper- 
media” system—and that eventually the sys- 
tem could go global. “This initial document 
didn’t go down well,” says Berners-Lee. But 
he persisted and won the indulgence of his 
boss, who okayed the purchase of a NeXT 
computer. Sitting on Berners-Lee’s desk, it 
would become the first Web content “serv- 
er,” the first node in this global brain. In col- 
laboration with colleagues, Berners-Lee 
developed the three technical keystones of 
the Web: the language for encoding docu- 











ments (HTML, hypertext markup lan- 
guage); the system for linking documents 
(utrp, hypertext transfer protocol); and the 
www.whatever system for addressing docu- 
ments (URL, universal resource locator). 

Berners-Lee also wrote the first server 
software. And, contrary to the mythology 
surrounding Netscape, it was he, not An- 
dreessen, who wrote the first “graphical 
user interface” Web browser. (Nor was An- 
dreessen’s browser the first to feature pic- 
tures; but it was the first to put pictures and 
text in the same window, a key innovation.) 

The idea of a global hypertext system 
had been championed since the 1960s by a 
visionary named Ted Nelson, who had pur- 
sued it as the “Xanadu” project. But Nelson 
wanted Xanadu to make 
a profit, and this vastly 
complicated the system, 
which never got off the 
ground. Berners-Lee, in 
contrast, persuaded CERN to let go of in- 
tellectual property to get the Web air- 
borne. A no-frills browser was put in the 
public domain—downloadable to all com- 
ers, who could use it, love it, send it to 
friends and even improve on it. 

But what should he name his creation? 
Infomesh? No, that sounded like Infomess. 
The Information Mine? No, the acronym— 
TIM—would seem “egocentric.” How about 
World Wide Web, or “www” for short? 
Hmm. He discussed it with his wife and 
colleagues and was informed that it was 
“really stupid,” since “www” takes longer 


| to say than “the World Wide Web.” 


There was no single moment when the 
magnitude of Berners-Lee’s creation hit 
home with thunderous force. But there 
have been moments of sudden reckoning. 
Two years ago, Berners-Lee still had pic- 
tures of his two young children on his Web- 
site. Then someone pointed out that there 
were enough data there for “strange peo- 
ple” to locate them, and that there were 
strange people on the Web. “You have to 
think like that more as the thing scales up,” 
he acknowledges. 

The Web’s growing lack of intimacy, in 
a way, symbolizes his one big disappoint- 
ment with it. It was meant to be a social 
place. “The original goal was working to- 
gether with others,” he says. “The Web was 
supposed to be a creative tool, an expres- 
sive tool.” He had imagined, say, a worker 
posting a memo on a Website accessible 
only to colleagues and having them react by 
embedding hyperlinks that led to their 
comments or to other relevant documents; 
or a bicoastal family similarly planning its 
annual reunion on the family site. 

But the Web turned out otherwise. 
Robert Cailliau of CERN, Berners-Lee’s 
earliest collaborator on the project, de- 
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scribes the Web’s prevailing top-down 
structure: “There’s one point that puts the 
data out, and you're just a consumer.” He 
finds this model—whose zenith is the com- 
ing wave of so-called push technology—an 
“absolute, utter disaster.” 

Berners-Lee is more diplomatic. He has 
no gripe about commerce on the Web. (He 
buys CDs there.) And it was inevitable, in 
retrospect, that much Web activity would 
be, well, passive, with people absorbing con- 
tent from high-volume sites. But he’d hoped 
the ratio of active to passive would be high- 
er. It irks him that most Website-editing 
software is so cumbersome. Even the soft- 
ware that spares you the drudgery of actual- 
ly looking at HTML code calls for some heavy 
lifting. You chisel your text in granite and 
then upload the slab, after which changes 
are difficult. “The Web,” he complains, “is 
this thing where you click around to read,” 
but if you want to write, “you have to go 
through this procedure.” As Cailliau puts it, 
people have come to view the Web as “just 
another publishing medium. That was defi- 
nitely not our intention.” Berners-Lee, it 
turns out, is a kind of accidental Gutenberg. 

Berners-Lee considers the Web an ex- 
ample of how early, random forces are am- 
plified through time. “It was an accident of 
fate that all the first [commercially success- 
ful] programs were browsers and not edi- 
tors,” he says. To see how different things 
might have been, you have to watch him 
gleefully wield his original browser—a 
browser and editor—at his desk. He’s 
working on one document and—flash—in a 
few user-friendly keystrokes, it is linked to 
another document. One document can be 
on his computer “desktop”—for his eyes 
only—another can be accessible to his col- 
leagues or his family, and another can be 
public. A seamless neural connection be- 
tween his brain and the social brain. 

What if the “accident of fate” hadn't 
happened? What if Berners-Lee’s browser- 
editor, or some further evolution of it, had 
become the Web tool that first reached the 
masses? The world almost found out. In 
1992, two years after he created his brows- 
er, and before Andreessen’s Mosaic browser 
existed, he and Cailliau consulted a lawyer 
about starting a company called Websoft 
(the name has since been taken), But the 
project held risks, and besides, Berners-Lee 
envisioned competitors springing up, creat- 
ing incompatible browsers and balkanizing 
the Web. He thought it better to stay above 
the fray and try to bring technical harmony. 
“Tim’s not after the money,” says Cailliau in 
a tone of admiration perhaps tinged with 
regret. “He accepts a much wider range of 
hotel-room facilities than a CEO would.” 

Berners-Lee admits to no regrets at 
having taken the high-minded, low-profit 











route. He says he is grateful that An- 
dreessen co-authored a_ user-friendly 
browser and thus brought the Web to the 
public, even if in non-ideal form. Yet it 
can’t have been easy watching Andreessen 
become the darling of the media after writ- 
ing a third-generation browser that lacked 
basic editing capabilities. When I ask, “So 
there was a moment when you might have 
been Mare Andreessen?” Berners-Lee 
says, “I suppose so,” and then smiles in a 
slightly stiff, even frosty, way. “The world is 
full of moments when one might be other 
things,” he says. “One is the decisions one’s 
taken.” File closed. 


The breathtaking growth 
of the Web, he says, is 
“a lesson for all dreamers” 
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Berners-Lee is not easy to read, 
prone to self-disclosure. Ask him if he’s a 
sociable guy, and he tells you that on the 
Myers-Briggs test, “I rate pretty much in 
the middle on introversion vs. extrover- 
sion.” Ask about his wife, and he'll tell you 
that she is an American he met in Europe 
while she was working for the World 
Health Organization, after which details 
get sketchy. “Work is work, and home is 
home,” he says. And when you cross the 
border between them, his turbocharged 
gesticulation subsides. 

Other sources volunteer that Berners- 
Lee met his wife Nancy Carlson at an act- 
ing workshop; he turns out to have an 
artistic, piano-playing, festive side. “He is 
both British and the life of the party, and 
that’s not a contradiction,” says Rohit 
Khare, who recently left the Web consor- 
tium. “He can be the life of the party with- 
out making the party about him.” 

Berners-Lee, standing at a blackboard, 








draws a graph, as he’s prone to do. It arrays 
social groups by size. Families, workplace 
groups, schools, towns, companies, the na- 
tion, the planet. The Web could in theory 
make things work smoothly at all of these 
levels, as well as between them. That, in- 
deed, was the original idea—an organic ex- 
panse of collaboration. But the Web can 
pull the other way. And Berners-Lee wor- 
ries about whether it will “allow cranks and 


| nut cases to find in the world 20 or 30 oth- 


er cranks and nut cases who are absolutely 
convinced of the same things. Allow them 
to set up filters around themselves ... and 
develop a pothole of culture out of which 
they can’t climb.” Will we “end up with a 
world which is full of very, very disparate 
cultures which don’t talk to each other?” 
Berners-Lee doesn't kid himself. Even 
if the Web had followed the technological 
lines he envisioned (which it is finally start- 
ing to do, as software evolves), it couldn’t 
force people to nurture the global interest, 


‘| or even their neighborhood’s interest. 


Technology can’t make us good. “At the end 
of the day, it’s up to us: how we actually 
react, and how we teach our children, and 
the values we instill.” He points back to 
the graph. “I believe we and our children 
should be active at all points along this.” 

On Sundays Berners-Lee packs his 
family into the car and heads for a Unitari- 
an-Universalist church. As a teenager he 
rejected the Anglican teachings of his par- 
ents; he can’t bring himself to worship a 
particular prophet, a particular book. But 
“1 do in fact believe that people’s spiritual 
side is very important,” and that it’s “more 
than just biology.” 

He likes the minimalist Unitarian dog- 
ma—theologically vague but believing in 
“the inherent dignity of people and in work- 
ing together to achieve harmony and under- 
standing.” He can accept the notion of di- 
vinity so long as it is couched abstractly—as 
the “asymptote” of goodness that we strive 
toward—and doesn’t involve “characters 
with beards.” He hopes the Web will move 
the world closer to the divine asymptote. 

Berners-Lee is sitting at his desk, in 
front of bookshelves that are bare, devoid 
of books and other old-fashioned forms of 
data. A few sheet-metal bookends stand 
there with nothing to do, and nearby are 
pictures of his family. He concentrates, try- 
ing to put a finer point on his notion of di- 


| vinity. A verse he’s heard in church comes 


to mind, but all he can remember are frag- 
ments. “All souls may ...” his voice trails off 
“__. to seek the truth in love ...” He is silent 
for a moment. His brain has failed him. 
Then inspiration strikes. “Maybe I can pick 
it up from the Web.” Ina single motion, he 
swivels his chair 180° and makes fluid con- 
tact with his IBM Thinkpad. a 
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By His Own 





Device 


A biotech lab races to perfect a new treatment for 
‘ancer just in time to save its dying CEO | 


By ELAINE LAFFERTY 


r’S NOT THAT THE LAB FOLKS AT TINY 

CellPro, Inc. are uninterested in saving 

lives. It’s just that like most biotech re- 

searchers, they prefer to toil far away 
from the gritty reality of illness and human 
suffering. So when the CEO of their Bothell, 
Wash., company announced a year ago that 
he had developed a deadly lymphatic can- 
cer and that his slim chance for survival 
might rest on their lab results, it was more 
than they'd bargained for. They already 
knew their company was fighting for sur- 
vival, locked in a legal battle over patents 
with a competitor. Now they were also sup- 
posed to save their boss? 

Rick Murdock says he did not mean to 
put pressure on his employees, but his life 
hung in the balance. At 49, the deceptively 
tanned and fit executive had just received 
the kind of diagnosis that is a hypochondri- 
ac’s nightmare: a rare case of advanced 
mantle-cell lymphoma. Doctors told him 
the average life expectancy for the disease 
was 30 months, and indeed, his initial 
round of conventional chemotherapy was 
unsuccessful. But in a coincidence that was 
both ironic and edifying, CellPro scientists 
were experimenting with a new way to 
boost the success rate of the very operation 
recommended for this type of cancer: a 
bone-marrow transplant. 

In one form of this procedure, doctors 


remove from the patient’s bone marrow a | 
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| supply of stem cells—the body's blood- 
making factories—and put them aside for 
safekeeping. Then they use powerful doses 
of radiation and chemotherapy to destroy 
all the cancer cells in the blood—in the 
process, destroying the healthy blood cells 
as well. Finally, they try to rebuild the 
blood supply from scratch by reinfusing 
the patient with the original stem cells. 

Invariably, however, some can- 
cer cells slip in with the stem 
cells. CellPro was working on a 
procedure that would reliably 
separate cancer cells from 
stem cells. If those cancer 

| cells could be completely 
purged from the blood, the 
cancer might not recur. The 
problem was that CellPro’s exper- 

| iments were still in their infancy. Said 
Nicole Provost, leader of the purging team: 
“I told them we needed about nine 
months. They told me we had eight weeks. | 
Our first reaction was, ‘Oh, man.’ I mean, 
this was Rick’s life!” 

Thus began what Provost and her | 
three-member team called “the Rick proj- 
ect.” Their lives now dictated by pagers 
and cell phones, they took turns in the lab, 
almost round the clock, running tests over 
and over. First the stem cells were collect- 
ed in an elaborate maze of plastic tubing, 
then they were purged of cancer cells—a 
confetti of malignant cells sticking to 








columns of coated beads like flies to fly- 
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HUMAN GUINEA PIG: CellPro’s Murdock is 
feeling much better, thanks to a contraption 
that separates blood from cancer cells 


paper. Unfortunately, the purging process 
wasn't eliminating all the cancer cells. The 
experiment seemed to be failing. Then, in 
a last-minute brainstorm, Provost's team 
decided to reverse the order: purge the 
cancer first, then collect the stem cells. 

“It worked,” said Joe Tarnowski, Cell- 
Pro senior V.P. “Doing the separations lat- 
er gave us a second level of purging.” With 
a “compassionate use” waiver from the 
FDA, the procedure was ready for testing. 
“Rick was the guinea pig,” says Tarnowski. 

On June 17, 1996, with Murdock set up 
on the fifth floor of the Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Center in Seattle, the trial began. 


$] About four hours later, the patient went 


home, a catheter in his chest, to await the 
verdict. Tarnowski called that night to tell 
him that the purging had finally worked. 
Then began some two months of grueling 
radiation, chemotherapy and the new, im- 
proved bone-marrow transplant. 

Almost a year later, Murdock shows no 
signs of cancer. He is back home, sailing 
with his sons and watching the salmon 
swim in a creek a mile from his house. He 
is too savvy to declare himself cured—that 
determination could take three years—but 
he is ready for battle, both to save his com- 
pany and to get the new device into doctors’ 
hands. CellPro lost the latest round in its 
patent fight with competitors in federal 
court in April, and in a month a judge could 
issue a ruling preventing CellPro from sell- 
ing its product to new customers. “This is 
personal now,” said Murdock. “I'm not just 
a CEO. I'm a patient. It would be a 
crime against humanity if a busi- 
ness dispute kept us from get- 

ting this procedure to other 
patients.” 

Others agree. Dr. Kent 
Holland, director of the 
Hemapheresis Center of the 

bone-marrow-transplant — pro- 
gram at Emory University School 

of Medicine, is already using the Cell- 
Pro procedure on young leukemia pa- 
tients. “I don’t have any other device that 
works as well to offer these people,” he 
says. Another supporter is former Senator 
Birch Baye, who co-authored the 1980 
Baye-Dole Act, which gives the govern- 
ment the power to seize a patent in the 
name of public health or safety and issue a 
license. Baye says the CellPro case perfect- 
ly illustrates the law’s intent: to get new 
treatments to the people who need them. It 
may not work, since the law has never been 
invoked, but neither had anyone ever un- 
dergone Murdock’s treatment before. And 
so far the prognosis is good. w 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY: With a leprechaun on his shoulder, the coach has every reason to smile 


A Lot of Celtic Green 


Rick Pitino leaves Kentucky to take over in Boston 
and become the highest-paid coach in all of sports 


By STEVE WULF 


ITH LOWERED BANNERS AND LIFT- 

ed spirits, Boston and the Celtics 

welcomed Rick Pitino last Thurs- 

day at a press conference on the 
old parquet floor of the new Fleet Center. 
Actually, “welcomed” is an understate- 
ment. Pitino, who agreed to leave his old 
Kentucky home two days before to become 
coach and president of the once proud 
but lately pathetic franchise, was cod- 
dled, crowned and canonized. 

Cynical sportswriters believed him 
when Pitino said it wasn’t about the money; 
it was about the challenge and the tradition. 
Red Auerbach, the legendary coach, said he 
willingly gave up his title as president be- 
cause “Rick has been my choice all the way 
down the line—I never dreamed we could 
get him.” And Celtic Hall of Famer John 
Havlicek, resplendent in a green blazer, pro- 
claimed, “This is a great day in the history 
of this great franchise.” The love-in was so 
overwhelming that people wouldn’t have 
been terribly surprised if the Celtics had an- 
nounced they were adding Pitino’s number 
to the retired numerals on the banners that 
usually hang from the rafters but were 
brought down to eye level for the occasion. 

If and when they do give Pitino his 
number, what would it be? So many are tak- 
en, including No. 1 (founder Walter Brown) 
and No. 2 (Auerbach). Maybe No. 5, for the 
number of teams Pitino has rescued (Boston 
University, Providence College, the New 
York Knicks, Kentucky and, presumably, 
the Celtics). Perhaps No. 20 for the number 








of hours in a day Pitino usually devotes to the 
job. Or No. 44 for his age when he took over 
the team. Better yet, No. 70 for the estimat- 
ed millions of dollars Celtics owner Paul 
Gaston has promised Pitino over the next 
10 years. That makes 
Pitino the highest-paid 
coach. In any sport. Ever. 
As ridiculous as the 
sum might sound, especial- 
ly in comparison to the 
$21,000 Pitino made in his 
first year at B.U. in 1978, 
he may be worth it. First, 
$7 million a year is less 
than any decent superstar 
makes in basketball or 
baseball, and basketball 
coaches have found in re- 
cent years that when they 
say it’s either him or me, the 
owner invariably says it’s 
you, since your guaranteed 
contract is much smaller. 
More importantly, Pi- 
tino’s track record is ex- 
traordinary. He led B.U. to 
its first NCAA tournament 
appearance in 24 years. At 
Providence he inherited an 
11-20 team, then took the Friars to the Final 
Four in his second year. The Knicks were 


| one of the sorriest franchises in the N.B.A. 
| when he took over in ’87, but they won the 


Atlantic Division in his second year. When 
Kentucky came calling, that Holy Roman 
Empire of college basketball was in ruins. In 
eight seasons, Pitino went 219-50 with three 
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BIRD ON THE WING: As Pitino 
arrived, Larry flew off to Indiana 


trips to the Final Four and a national cham- 
pionship in ’96. He was so beloved in Ken- 
tucky that few Wildcats fans hollered when 
he decided to take over the Holy Roman 
Empire of pro basketball. 

Still, he had promised Kentucky recruits 
he would be there for them, raising an obvi- 
ous ethical question that was also posed in 
the press conference. “Coaches who say they 
are going to stay and then leave are not liars,” 
said Pitino, “They're saying what's in their 
hearts at the time.” Pitino had maintained he 
was staying put as late as two weeks ago, 
when he was promoting his motivational book, 
Success Is a Choice. The Celtics became his 
choice after he talked with team consultant 
Larry Bird and former team executive Dave 
Gavitt, who spoke highly of Gaston. Joanne 
Pitino, the coach’s wife and the mother of their 
five children, also gave the move her blessing. 
The money, Pitino said, had only a little to do 
with it. “When your pockets are empty, you 
make a business decision,” he said. “When 
your pockets are full, you go with your heart.” 

Pitino will have his work cut out for him. 
“They won 15 games for a reason,” he says of 
the 15-67 Celtics. “There were a lot of injur- 
ies, but also a lack of talent. The N.B.A. is a 
players’ league, and talent prevails.” The 
Celtics will have two first-round picks this 
year, and the coach is also hoping his style of 
play—movement on offense, pressure on 
defense—will attract free 
> agents. His personal style 
= is also winning. Pitino has 
been known to visit an el- 
derly nun as a favor to a 
friend of a friend. He will 
call a team meeting if he 
thinks the players aren’t 
tipping enough. 

Four hours after the 
press conference, the In- 
diana Pacers announced 
that Bird—No. 33 in the 
rafters—was their new 
coach. Bird will get an esti- 
mated $4.5 million a year 
to return home. His prede- 
cessor, Larry Brown, was 
just lured to the Philadel- 
phia 76ers for $5 million 
a year. Hmmm. Kind of 
makes Phil Jackson won- 
der what he’s worth, what 
with the Chicago Bulls 
headed for another title. 

Even the most casual fan will like having 
Pitino around next season, matching wits 
with Jackson and Pat Riley and Lenny Wil- 
kens. Besides, the Celts have been away too 
long—1986 was their last title. “I can promise 
you that in the next few years, we will raise 
another championship banner,” said Pitino. 
Everybody in Boston believes him. M 
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By DAVID GELERNTER 


E ALREADY KNEW THAT COM- 
puters are first-rate at soly- 
ing equations, entertaining 
children, burying friends 
and enemies under E-mail 
and doing many other use- 


been brushing up on their chess. By the 
end of the second game between Deep 
Blue and Garry Kasparov last week, it was 
clear that IBM’s extraordinary computer 
was playing better chess than any machine 
ever had before. After Saturday's game 
ended in a draw, the match was still tied at 
one win and three draws apiece, but tech- 
nology watchers were pretty well agreed: if 
the machine doesn’t triumph this time, it is 
likely to triumph before long. 

And why bother about the actual date 
on which the computer finally vanquishes 
the human world champion? After all, it 
can already beat you. That in itself is sug- 
gestive and important, because no human 
being can play chess without thinking. And 
no human could beat the chess champion 
of the world, even in a single game, with- 
out bringing significant intelligence to 
bear. Shouldn’t we conclude that Deep 
Blue must be a thinking computer, and a 
smart one at that, maybe brilliant? Maybe 
a genius? Aren’t we forced to conclude that 
Deep Blue must have a mind? That hence- 
forth Homo sapiens will be defined as “one 
type of thinking thing”? 

No. Deep Blue is just a machine. It 
doesn’t have a mind any more than a flow- 


ful chores. They have also | 








erpot has a mind. Deep Blue is a beautiful | 


and amazing technological achievement. It 
is an intellectual milestone, and its chief 
meaning is this: that human beings are 
champion machine builders. All sorts of ac- 
tivities that we thought could be done only 
by minds can in fact be done by machines 
too, if the machine builders are smart 
enough. Deep Blue underscores the same 
lesson about human thought we learned a 
couple of generations ago from mechanical 
calculators. You can’t do arithmetic without 





David Gelernter is professor of computer 
science at Yale and author of Drawing Life: 
Good, Evil and Mailbombs in Modern 
America, to be published in September by 
the Free Press. 
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HOW HARD IS 
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GAMES ARE ALOT EASIER FOR MACHINES... 


using your mind, but when a calculator 
does arithmetic, we don’t conclude that it 


has a mind. We conclude that arithmetic | 


can be done without a mind. 
Winning at chess, of course, is much 
harder than adding numbers. But when 


| you think about it carefully, the idea that 


Deep Blue has a mind is absurd. How can 
an object that wants nothing, fears nothing, 
enjoys nothing, needs nothing and cares 
about nothing have a mind? It can win at 
chess, but not because it wants to. It isn’t 
happy when it wins or sad when it loses. 
What are its aprés-match plans if it beats 
Kasparov? Is it hoping to take Deep Pink 


out for a night on the town? It doesn’t care | 
cated the computer's performance, it will 


about chess or anything else. It plays the 
game for the same reason a calculator adds 








or a toaster toasts: because it is a machine 
designed for that purpose. 

Computers as we know them will nev- 
er have minds. No matter what amazing 
feats they perform, inside they will always 
be the same absolute zero. The philosopher 
Paul Ziff laid this out clearly almost four 
decades ago. How can we be sure, he 
asked, that a computer-driven robot will 
never have feelings, never have a mind? 
“Because we can program a robot to be- 
have any way we want it to behave. 
Because a robot couldn’t mean what it said 
any more than a phonograph record could 
mean what it said.” Computers do what we 
make them do, period. However sophisti- 


always be a performance. 
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Not so fast, someone might say. The 
human brain is a machine too. How can we 
dismiss Deep Blue as just a machine when 
we don’t dismiss the human brain as just a 
machine? 

Because if your brain is just a machine, 
it’s a machine that can do one trick that 
computers have no hope of doing. A trick 
that is intrinsic to the machinery, that can’t 
be duplicated onto some other machine, 
stored on a disc, reworked by smart pro- 
grammers or appropriated by Microsoft. 
Because of the stuff it is made of, or the way 
its parts are arranged, the brain is a ma- 
chine that is capable of creating an “I.” 
Brains can summon mental worlds into be- 
ing, and computers can’t. 


But might not scientists be able one | 

















Even if Deep Blue could 
beat Kasparov every 
time, it would still be the 
same big zero inside 





day to build a machine in the laboratory 
with the same remarkable capacity? | 
doubt it. But if they do, that machine will 
be, chances are, an exact replica of the 
brain itself. 

That said, don’t sell computers short. 
What's important about Deep Blue’s suc- 
cess is what it tells us about the nature of 
computer science. We like to think of it as 
a fast-moving field. In fact, it is plodding 
but not easily discouraged. In the 1950s, 
many scientists decided that chess playing 
was an area in which computers could 
make rapid headway. Some predicted the 
imminent coming of a world-champion 
computer, But the problem turned out to 
be much harder than they imagined, as did 
many other problems in artificial intelli- 


gence. Outsiders tended to write the whole 
effort off; computer scientists, they fig- 
ured, talked a good game but couldn’t de- 
liver. The researchers themselves dug in 
their heels, set to work and produced Deep 
Blue. Progress has been made on other 
long-standing problems also: getting com- 
puters to translate English into Russian, for 
example, or to identify objects by sight. 
Simulating thought in general, as op- 
posed to solving a particular, sharply de- 
fined problem, has proved considerably 
harder. One of the biggest obstacles has 
been technologists’ naiveté about the char- 
acter of human thought, their tendency to 
confuse thinking with analytical problem 
solving. They forget that when you look out 
the window and let your mind wander, or 
fall asleep and dream, you are also thinking. 
They tend to overlook something that such 
mind-obsessed poets as Wordsworth and 
Coleridge understood two centuries ago: 
that thought is largely a process of stringing 
memories together, and that memories are 
often linked by emotion. No computer can 
achieve artificial thought without achiev- 
ing artificial emotion too. But even in that 
arcane field, some progress has been made. 
The key technique behind Deep Blue is 
“parallel computing.” To solve a hard prob- 
lem fast, use lots of computers simultane- 
ously. Deep Blue is a computer ensemble: 
32 general-purpose computers, each one 


| attached to eight special-purpose proces- 
| sors. Parallel computing used to be (believe 


it or not) controversial. Some computer 


| scientists were worried that program- 
| mers wouldn't be able to manage lots of 
| computers simultaneously. In retrospect, it 
8| was a piece of cake. 


The more powerful your computer, the 


| more sophisticated the behavior it can im- 


itate. In the long run I doubt if there is any 
kind of human behavior computers can’t 
fake, any kind of performance they can’t 


| put on, It is conceivable that one day, com- 


puters will be better than humans at near- 
ly everything. I can imagine that a person 
might someday have a computer for a best 
friend. That will be sad—like having a dog 
for your best friend but even sadder. 
Computers might one day be capable 
of expressing themselves in vivid prose or 
fluent poetry, but unfortunately they will 
still be computers and have nothing to say. 
The gap between human and surrogate is 
permanent and will never be closed. Ma- 
chines will continue to make life easier, 
healthier, richer and more puzzling, And 
human beings will continue to care, ulti- 
mately, about the same things they always 
have: about themselves, about one another 
and, many of them, about God. On those 
terms, machines have never made a differ- 
ence, And they never will. 2 
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PETER PAN 


GROWS UP 





BUT CANHE STILL FLY? 


OR 20 YEARS, HE HAD HOLLYWOOD’S MOST PROFOUND AND PROFITABLE 


case of arrested development. But the boy of Jaws has become the man 


of Schindler's List. The lonely, precocious son of a broken home is the 


doting father of seven. As he returns from a three-year hiatus to direct 


three ambitious films in a row, will Steven Spielberg’s passion for life and 


movies help prod American cinema into its own maturity? 


By RICHARD CORLISS and 
JEFFREY RESSNER 


Steven Spielberg has a cute bald 
spot—a silver-dollar-size patch of arid 
land on the otherwise fertile scalp that 
sheathes his even more fertile brain. 
When making movies he covers it with a 
studio-issue baseball cap, but certain 
formal occasions call for cagier camou- 
flage. On Oscar night 1994, when 
Schindler's List won seven awards (in- 
cluding Best Picture and Best Director) 
and Jurassic Park took three others, a 
makeup artist sprayed Spielberg's bald 
spot with hair-colored paint. No prob- 
lem, until half an hour into the post-Oscar 
party, by which time the star of the 
evening had absently patted his head a 


few times, then stroked his face. “My 
wife Kate rushed over,” he recalls, “and 
said, ‘You look like Al Jolson!’ I was mor- 
tified. I was also relieved that I hadn't 
rubbed my head during the ceremony 
and, in front of God and a billion people, 
given my thanks in blackface.” 


The Oscar winner was 47 then. Now | 


he is 50, and 50 is an age for realists. A 
man takes stock of his dwindling physical 
inventory and starts thinking not of em- 
pire building but of simple maintenance 
in health, family and career—the preser- 
vation, for just a few more years, dear 
God, of the suddenly precious status quo. 
Growth is measured in the spreading 
acreage around the waist, or in that weird 
cyst on your neck that makes you wonder 
if you've been infiltrated by aliens. The 
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people you work with, who used to be old- 
er and as stuffy as your parents, are now 
younger, as mysterious as your kids, and 
taking over. Fifty is a time for holding on, 
for hoping that time and gravity will not 
pull you down ... quite yet. 

Spielberg, whose net worth Forbes re- 
cently estimated at $1 billion, may be im- 
mune to those temporal lead weights; the 
fellow who makes movies everyone wants 
to see is not like everyone else. “People 
like Steven don’t come along every day,” 
says his friend and frequent collaborator 
George Lucas, “and when they do, it’s an 
amazing thing. It’s like talking about Ein- 
stein or Babe Ruth or Tiger Woods. He’s 
not in a group of filmmakers his age; he’s 
far, far away.” 

Still, one can ask how a half-century 
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The Sugarland Express 
44 | felt like Gene Kelly 


in Singin’ in the Rain— 
‘Gotta Dance!’ But not 
just with anybody. | 
needed some good 
music and found it in 
the screenplay. 77 


of living and nearly a quarter-century’s 
reign as the most successful moviemaker 
in history affect the man who took out a 
patent on perennial childhood. From the 
films he made as a 12-year-old, through 
such defining blockbusters as Close En 
counters of the Third Kind and E.T. The 
Extra-Terrestrial, to the darker Empire of 
the Sun and the harsh, self-critical Hook 
which behind the raucous derring-do 
sounds like a cry for help from a man 
afraid that his personal fountain of youth 
has run dry—Spielberg has analyzed kids’ 
loneliness, tested their innocence and cel- 
ebrated their resilience in what amounts 
to cliff-hanging chapters in the most 
sweetly confessional autobiography of 
any mainstream director. “I feel I'm all 
over my movies,” he says. “I know my 
movies are all over me.” 

Therefore it’s worth taking the emo- 
tional pulse of the man as he emerges 
from a three-year directorial hiatus to 
shoot three movies in 12 months: The Lost 
World: Jurassic Park, the sequel that 
opens next week; Amistad, the true story 
of a slave revolt, expected at year’s end; 
and Saving Private Ryan, a World War I 
saga starring Tom Hanks. Ever since Jaws 

Zin 1975, Spielberg has led the way for 
“mainstream movies, with their kinetic 
Zsavvy and kid-centric sentiment. To an 


76 


extent, they are what he has been. But 
what is he now? Has Peter Pan grown up? 

During his downtime, Spielberg wasn't 
exactly lying in a hammock monitoring 
cloud patterns. As the head of Amblin En- 


tertainment he shepherded a passel of hit | 


movies, including The Flintstones, Casper 
and Twister. He helped develop TV's ER, 
masterminded a CD-ROM (Steven Spiel- 
berg’s Directors Chair) and oversaw the 
giddy, multithrill Jurassic Park ride at 
Universal Studios, Hollywood. Oh, yes, he 
also started, with Jeffrey Katzenberg and 
David Geffen, a little outfit called Dream- 
Works SKG; Spielberg oversees the live- 
action film unit. And in the noblest spin- 
off generated by a hit movie, the director 
of Schindler's List established the Sur- 
vivors of the Shoah Visual History Foun- 
dation, which records the testimony of 
Holocaust survivors. In April its first film 
won a Peabody Award. 


and quantity of the time 
with his burgeoning fami 
ly. Amy Irving gave him 
his first child, Max, in 
1985. With Kate Capshaw, 
43, whom he married in 
1991, he has a brood of 
seven: Max (whose cus- 





ing); Jessica, 20 (from 
Capshaw’s first marriage); Theo, 8; Sasha, 
7; Sawyer, 5; Mikaela, 14 months; and 
Destry, 5 months. Before the hiatus, he 
was often too preoccupied to be a perfect 


dad. “On the Jurassic Park shoot my fam- | 


ily was with me,” he says, “but I'm not 
quite sure I was with them.” He would 
now be a full-time father to the seven lit- 
tle Capshaw-Spielbergs. Kate even got 
Katzenberg to promise that Spielberg 
would work only until 5:30. And did 
Katzenberg have to sign a binding docu- 
ment? “Let me ask you this,” he counters. 
“Is the Bible a binding document?” 
During his directorial break, says 
Spielberg, “I was Mr. Carpool. We had 
breakfast and dinner together every day. 
It’s full-time work, because every one of 
our kids is a leader. Seven leaders, no fol- 
lowers—which makes our kitchen at din- 
nertime look and sound like the House of 
Commons between the Labour Party and 
the Tories.” This genial chaos (“It’s like 
the Cirque du Soleil over there,” says 
Hanks, a neighbor and close friend) is 
managed by Capshaw and a live-in couple 
in the Spielbergs’ palatial home in the Los 
Angeles suburb of Pacific Palisades. “I 
really love the diaper part,” Kate says, 
“the rocking and the lunch menus. The 
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ON THE SET: 
Filling Jurassic’s 
big footsteps 
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things Steven does are the things he can 
do uniquely: telling stories and drawing 
creatures I could never imagine.” 

The family room is the food room. 
“We have about six wasted rooms in our 
house,” Spielberg says, “because we just 
live in the kitchen.” On one wall hangs a 
large board that notes everyone’s activi- 
ties, from karate lessons and art classes to 
Dad’s location shoots; nearby, behind 
safety glass, is one of the original balsa- 
wood Rosebud sleds from Citizen Kane. 
“There’s also this couch,” says Capshaw, 
“which is Steven Central. He has a bunch 
of scripts to read, and tapes—casting reels, 
dailies, bits of animation—that he pops 
into the vcr. But if one of the kids asks 
him to build a castle, he’s immediately 
down on the floor, building that castle. 
The kid runs away, Steven crawls back on 
the couch and gets back to business.” 


UCH WAS LIFE WITH FA- 
ther, 1993-96. “In the 
family sense,” he says, “I 
was fulfilled and happy, 
living the life of Chester 
A. Riley.” But half of him 
was missing—his profes- 
sional life on the sound 
stage. “I didn’t have my 
eye in a viewfinder, ex- 
cept the one little High- 
8 video camera I used to 
take home movies of my kids,” he recalls. 
“In those three years I probably told more 
stories at my kids’ bedtime than I did to 
the public in my entire career. Then later 
I'd ask myself, ‘Is there the germ of a 
movie in here? Where is the story? Where 
is my place? When can I tell a story, not 
just to my kids, but back to me?” 

Spielberg may also have chafed as an 
executive and poster child for investors in 
the long launch of DreamWorks, which is 
moseying toward its first feature release 
more than two after attracting 
$2 billion in start-up capital. “You can tell 
he was depressed over the business stuff 
he’s got into,” says a colleague. “He always 
says, pleadingly, ‘I’m only a film director!” 
But of course he’s much more: studio 
owner, pop icon, a father, a mentor, a ma- 
jor mogul in spite of himself.” 

Spielberg recalls with a shudder the 
morning at DreamWorks when he 
glanced at his daily log and saw that 
“every meeting I had scheduled had 
nothing to do with directing movies. 
That’s when I realized that what I do best 
is what my partners would want me to do: 
direct.” Katzenberg agrees. “The best 
thing Steven can do for us is to stay on a 
movie set,” he says. Spielberg’s deal with 
DreamWorks is that he will direct one 





years 


film “at home” for every two he makes 
outside. Amistad is a DreamWorks ven- 
ture: The Lost World is for Universal, and 
Saving Private Ryan is co-produced with 
Paramount. 

So last September, like a Spielberg 
movie kid back home after an encounter 
with aliens, pirates or the wartime Japan- 
ese, he walked into the woods of Eureka, 
Calif., to begin shooting The Lost World. 
“A chortle came out of me when I saw 
him that first day,” says Jeff Goldblum, 
who reprises his role as mathematician 
lan Malcolm. “He said he was nervous 
because he hadn't directed in a while, but 
he fell right into it. He was massively pre- 
pared, brimming with confidence—a cre- 
ative, improvisatory force on the set, 
thrilled and confused about making stuff 
up right there.” 

As the all-time highest-grossing 
movie worldwide, despite the re-release 
of Star Wars, Jurassic Park virtually de- 


» Jaws 


a South American jungle habitat where 
dinosaurs still roam, and Howard Hawks’ 
1962 Hatari!, starring John Wayne as a sa- 
fari hunter on a game preserve. Says 
Koepp: “Hatari! probably influenced us 
more than any dinosaur movie did.” 

The director believes the sequel’s hu- 
mans are more complex, its dinosaurs 
more convincing. He’s at least half right. 
The dinosaurs are really ready for their 
close-ups this time. They interact with 
their human co-stars very persuasively— 
mostly scarily, occasionally winsomely and 
much more often than they did in Jurassic 
Park. Whether the familiar stock charac- 
ters who don’t grunt, growl and roar are 
similarly improved is more questionable. 
But there’s fun in familiarity, and a practi- 
cal value in it too. These people don’t dis- 
tract us from the movie's real business, 
which is to wow us with the special-effects 
sequences that just keep on coming with 
pinwheeling intricacy and spectacle. 


44 The loneliest time of my life. 
Jaws exacerbates the loneliness 


by the sheer size of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the challenge of 
shooting a complete motion 
picture on the water. 77 


manded a Dinosaur Deux. Spielberg felt 
burned by sequels he had not controlled, 
especially those to Jaws, which Universal 
farmed out to other directors. Says Kath- 
leen Kennedy, his longtime associate and 
one of the producers of Jurassic Park: 
“Steven still harbors a bit of regret about 
the way Jaws 2 and 3 turned out.” 
Spielberg came up with the theme of 
The Lost World at the end of a meeting 
with David Koepp, a screenwriter of the 
first Jurassic Park. As Koepp recalls, 
“Steven said, ‘I've got it! I've got it! This 
movie is about hunters vs. gatherers.’” 
Out of that epiphany unfolded the story’s 
central conflict about rogue businessmen 
who are breeding dinosaurs for profit—a 
most dangerous game that backfires. 
Spielberg suggested that Koepp w atch the 
1925 film of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s The 
Lost World, which tells of an expedition to 
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As muchas he enjoyed getting back to 
work on a guaranteed summer block- 
buster, Spielberg says, “It made me wist- 
ful about doing a talking picture, because 
sometimes | got the feeling I was just 
making this big, silent-roar movie.” To the 
rescue came Steven Zaillian, the screen- 
writer of Schindler's List, who fashioned a 
workable script about the Amistad, a 
Spanish ship that brought abducted 
Africans to the U.S. in 1839 and provoked 
a slave revolt and a trial in which the 
slaves’ case was argued by former Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams. Spielberg hadn't 
planned to direct again right after The 
Lost World, but “Steve’s script sucker- 
punched me.” So this February he began 
filming with Anthony Hopkins, Morgan 
Freeman and Matthew McConnaughey. 

Amistad’s sober subject matter gives 
an added piquancy to the usual bustle and 








boredom of a movie set. A production as- 
sistant shoos nonactors out of a waiting 
area, saying, “Come on, guys, we need to 
clear these seats for the Africans so we 
can chain them together again.” Spielberg 
chats with the official well wishers who 
flock to a movie shoot's first day. Katzen- 
berg innocently asks the director if he’s 
getting a lot done and receives an em- 
phatic “No! We're already half a day be- 
hind.” Later, Spielberg holds the script 
and cries out, to no one special, “Just let 
me finish two pages today!” 

Let him complain; the guy loves mak- 
ing movies—and loves making them for 
less than today’s big spenders. With all its 
effects, The Lost World cost about $75 
million, peanuts compared with this sum- 
mer’s Speed 2: Cruise Control, heading for 
$140 million, and The Titanic, at about 
$200 million. During an Amistad pre- 
production conference, Spielberg flum- 
moxed Katzenberg and DreamWorks film 


1982 E.T. 





The Extra-Terrestrial 
44 My first taste of 


surrogate parenthood. 
| really felt like 
everybody's father on 
that film. 77 


exec Walter Parkes by demanding that 
the already relatively frugal $56 million 
budget be cut an additional $20 million. “I 
saw The English Patient,” he said. “I know 
we can do this for less.” Spielberg enjoys 
talking about his work. “I'm deciding 
whether to use my castle or my second 
bishop,” he says as he prepares a shot 
“How am I being threatened here? How 
can I advance? Directing is about seeing 
20 moves ahead while you're working on 
the next five.” He’ll do all the work him- 
self, if the person assigned to the job can’t 
hack it. In one scene the faces of the slaves 
are to be lighted by a lantern carried by 
one of the crew. But it isn’t working. “Let 
me do the light myself,” Spielberg says, 
holding the lantern so that the slaves’ tor- 
$tured faces are perfectly illuminated. He 
seven shoots a second-unit “insert” scene 
5 of a crumpled letter tossed onto a table. “I 


like to sweat the details,” he says. “The 
second-unit stuff is what makes the audi- 
ence eat the popcorn faster. Making a 
movie and not directing the little mo- 
ments is like drinking a soda and leaving 
the little slurp puddle for someone else.” 

Popcorn. Slurp puddle. The flood of 
junk-culture references makes Spielberg 
like the world’s smartest kid. 
Which he probably is and, once upon a 
shooting star, surely was. To see the man, 
look at the child—with Spielberg more 
than most, this is true. “What binds my 
films together,” he says, “is the concept of 
loneliness and isolation and being pur- 
sued by all the forces of character and na- 
ture. That comes from who I was and how 
I was raised.” The big mystery the mature 
Steven had to unravel and come to terms 
with is this: Whose child am I? 

The answer, for decades, was Leah’s. 


sound 
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She’s the mother for whom her son throws 
elaborate parties. One time he created a 
shtetl on a sound stage to remind his 
mother of father’s 
“They had live chickens and goats,” she 
says, “and dancers and lots of vodka.” 
Spielberg unabashedly adores his mother. 
“There’s no way for me to be closer to 
her,” he testifies, “except to live inside 
her. Which I’ve already done.” 

Today, as she holds court at the Milky 
Way, her kosher dairy restaurant that 
serves jalapeno potato pancakes and en 
courages mingling (“someone called this 
the Jewish Cheers”), Leah doesn’t even 
pretend to be the shaper of her famous 
son’s blooming genius. Looking back on 
his youth, she says, “He scared me! I 
didn’t know anything about raising chil- 
dren—couldn’t change a diaper—and it 
took a concerted effort just to get him past 


her Russian roots. 
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44 October 21. Kate 
and | are married. Hook 
goes down for the 
count, but | couldn't 

care less. 77 





his infancy. Now he has dimensions | 
can’t even fathom. Most people dream. 
Steven dreams; then he fulfills.” 
In Phoenix, where the Spielbergs 
lived from 1957 to 1964, four kids—Steven 
and his three younger sisters—filled the 
house with noise, joyful or just oyful. 
“There was so much yelling,” Leah re- 
calls, “that Steven says he sometimes 
thought we were really Italian.” No, they 
were Jewish, and Steven was a one-man 
commando unit against neighbors who 
made anti-Semitic slurs; he’d sneak up 
and smear their windows with peanut 
butter. 
The boy’s imaginative sense of de- 
struction made him a terror to his sisters 
as well. He pulled the head off one of their 
dolls and set it on a plate garnished with 
lettuce and tomatoes, like a pig at a luau. 
5 After the kids had seen Invasion of the 

Body Snatchers, with its alien pods that 
2take over humans while they sleep, he 

built a giant pod and hid it under his sister 
= Anne’s bed. “When I wasa baby,” she says, 
* “they had to put chicken wire around the 
2 crib so he wouldn't throw toy cars at me.” 


80 


Against Leah’s best instincts, Arnold 
Spielberg, an electrical engineer, played 
the disciplinarian in the family. “My fa- 
ther would be upset that Steven got de- 
tention,” recalls Anne, “while my mother 
encouraged him to play hooky. Dad 
would ask what we were going to do with 
our lives, while mom would say, ‘Don’t 
worry, just live for today.” Arnold worked 
hard to be a good, traditional dad. “Steve 
was terrible in chemistry,” he says, “and 
I'd try helping him with his homework. 
Once, when he got a D in the subject, he 
came home and said, ‘Dad, you flunked.” 

But some of Arnold’s teaching took. 
He had been an Air Force sharpshooter in 
World War II, and he taught Steven this 
skill. In a grander game—filmmaking 
Arnold was the knowledgeable flight in- 
structor spurring his boy to be top gun. 
“Arnold turned Steven on to filmmaking,” 
notes Joseph McBride, author of the 
new Steven Spielberg (Simon & Schuster; 
$30), easily the finest and fairest of the 20- 
odd unauthorized biographies of the di- 
rector. “Arnold helped Steven learn to di- 
rect; he was the family storyteller; he was 
interested in science-fiction. Steven is the 
combination of two remarkable parents, 
not just one.” 

The collaboration is evident in three 
rarely seen films from Steven’s appren- 
tice years. For Fighter Squad, a hymn to 
male bonding made in 1959-60 when the 
novice director was in seventh grade, 
Arnold got permission for Steven and his 
all-boy cast to film inside a plane. But it 
was Steven who cleverly simulated as- 
cents, dogfights, bailouts and crashes by 
interweaving tilt-a-whirl camerabatics 
with stock footage from a World War II 
documentary 

Escape to Nowhere, a 22-minute color 
film shot in Steven’s high school years, 
continues the boy's obsession with his fa- 
ther’s war. The narrative is pretty jerky 
but, man, can this kid direct second unit! 
He handsomely marshals his cast of 
dozens, smartly intercutting from the 
Germans to the Americans, accelerating 
the tempo of shots until the film’s climax 
victorious G.Ls leaving a village in a swath 
of deadly red smoke. The best-known film 
from Steven's youth, Firelight, is a space- 
invasion movie, and the couple, played by 
two Spielberg friends, whose home is suf- 
fused in the aliens’ eerie red light are kin 
to the mother and child in the first scenes 
of Close Encounters. But it is also an arid 
view of modern marriage on the road 
most of Firelight could be about a bicker- 
ing couple on a Sunday drive. 

Is the couple Arnold and Leah? The 
elder Spielbergs divorced when Steven 
was 19; he remained close to Leah and 
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her new husband Bernie Adler. “Bernie 
didn’t want me around,” says Arnold. “It 
became an uncomfortable situation. The 
kids suffered, and I just had to ride it out. 
At the premiere of Jaws, we sat at separate 
tables.” With his father at a distance, 
Steven looked for new father figures, find- 
ing one in Steven J. Ross, the charismatic 
boss of Warner Bros. “When my son got 
his honorary degree at Brandeis, I saw the 
way he looked at Steve Ross, and I could 
tell Ross was his surrogate father,” Arnold 
says. “I'll admit I had a touch of envy—not 
enough to make me feel sour, just enough 
to give me a little itch.” 


FEW YEARS AGO, BOTH 
Ross and Adler died. 
Says Anne: “It shocked 
Steven into seeing the 
fragility of 
lives.” Deprived of sur 

rogate fathers, he 
thought more about his 
real one. “I didn’t want 
to be as wrapped up in 
my work as my dad,” 
says Spielberg, “and yet 
inexorably I was becoming my dad. So we 
finally reached out to each other, It was 
like coming home again, making up for 
lost time—and we have a lot of lost time 
between us. Now we're so close, it’s fan- 
tastic.” So close that when Arnold remar- 
ried last month, his son was best man. 

In many ways, the best man is still a 
boy. He has an infantile obsession with 
putting his hands in his mouth. He gave 
up his longtime addiction to nail biting 
only after Capshaw told him, “I'd like 
your paws better if you weren't biting 
them.” So he stopped. “It just shows how 
willful he can be,” she says. “Now the 
problem will be he'll turn into Howard 
Hughes and never cut them.” On the set, 
when pondering a serious issue, Spielberg 
will put a forefinger in his mouth; crew 
members call it “his think stick.” When 
they saw him wearing mittens in the bru- 
tal Polish winter of the Schindler's List 
shoot, they wondered how their boss 
would ever be able to think things out. 

Among Hollywood directors Spiel- 
berg may have set the sartorial fashion of 
slob chic. “He’s got pretty bad clothes,” 
notes Hanks. “Sometimes you want to say 
‘Steven, the hat! The hat!’ I mean, he’s 
written the book on ball caps.” And he 
remains a connoisseur of cheap food. On 
a recent drive after a respectably solid 
lunch, he abruptly pointed out the win- 
dow and exclaimed, “There’s where we 
should have eaten!” It was, of course, a 
Wendy’s. Jokes his mother Leah: “Steven 
may be rich, but he has no class.” 


people’s 








The eternal kid is, after all, human, so 
as it must to most men, lower-back pain 
has come to Steven Spielberg. “Occasion- 
ally I'll bend down to pick up my chil- 
dren’s dirty underwear,” he says, “and my 
entire back will give out.” Thus he found 
the mattress uncomfortably soft when he 
slept over at the White House, twice, in 
the Lincoln Bedroom. Like many a public- 
spirited businessman, Spielberg made 
donations ($660,000) to the Clinton re- 
election effort. He stresses that he has 
never used his money muscle to push pol- 
icy on the President and that he returned 
the favor by having the First Family over 
to chez Spielberg. (Leah wryly notes that 
“Clinton did not have to make a donation 
to DreamWorks before he stayed at 
Steven’s.”) Spielberg recalls that he made 
matzo brei for the Clintons, “and grits, 
which I blew by not adding enough salt. 
Clinton was such a gentleman that he ful- 
ly consumed it without blinking.” 

Good burgher that he is, Spielberg has 
also taken up cigars. “Makes me look like 
John Ford, eh?” he asks a visitor to the set 
of Amistad, where a metal pail sits by the 
camera to catch the boss’s dead stogies. 
(While talking to a reporter he was careful 
to smoke a non-Cuban cigar: “I want to 

< be invited back to the Lincoln Bedroom!”) 
< He'll also take the occasional drink. Dur- 
zing a toast celebrating the first day of 
: The Lost World, Spielberg 
zgulped down a considerable quaff of 
© champagne. “I can’t believe you're drink- 
Sing!” exclaimed Janusz Kaminski, the di- 


» shooting 


rector of photography. “Yeah,” Spielberg 
replied. “I’m drinking; I’m smoking; I’m 
making babies. I haven’t made a movie in 
three years, but I’ve picked up all these 
other habits.” 
Once upon a time, they were all kids 
all the movie brats of Spielberg’s gen- 
eration. And to look back at the mid-’70s 
is to see these prodigies fulfilling their 
promise: Spielberg with Jaws and Close 
Encounters, Lucas with American Graf- 


fiti and Star Wars, Martin Scorsese with 


Alice Doesn’t Live Here Anymore and 
Taxi Driver, Brian De Palma with The 
Phantom of the Paradise and Carrie, 
Terrence Malick with Badlands and 
Days of Heaven. But Lucas and Malick 
stopped directing; De Palma slipped 
into self-parody, then faceless profes- 
sionalism; Scorsese and Spielberg, with 


the great exceptions of Age of Innocence 
and Schindler’s List, mostly elaborated 
on the themes of their first mature work. 
The “kids with beards,” as Billy Wilder 
called the Brat Generation, have be- 
come the Establishment, turned 50 and 
watched as younger, hungrier directors 
tried to defibrillate the nearly comatose 
cinema muse. 

Grateful for the help given him by 
Ross and Universal's Sidney J. Sheinberg, 
Spielberg has sponsored the work of the 
next Hollywood establishment. He hand- 
ed crucial breaks to such directors as 
Robert Zemeckis (Back to the Future), 
Chris Columbus (Mrs. Doubtfire) and Joe 
Dante (Gremlins), and to producers 
Frank Marshall and Kathleen Kennedy 
(Congo). Spielberg says he’s not looking 
for directors who'll be Baby Stevens. “I 
don’t need any more clones of myself out 
there,” he says. “The delicate balance of 
mentoring someone is not creating them 
in your own image, but giving them the 
opportunity to create themselves.” 

Spoken like an indulgent parent. In 
fact, spoken like the new Spielberg hero 
For his recent films are less about kids 
than about their spiritual fathers: the 
fretful, grownup Peter Pan in Hook, the 
twinkly Disney-dino entrepreneur in 
Jurassic Park and The Lost World, busi- 
nessman and reluctant savior Oskar 
Schindler, Amistad’s John Quincy Adams. 
All are Establishment types who buck the 
Establishment to help the young, the 
hunted, the disfranchised. They are adults 
trying to help: mentors, dads-in-waiting 
surrogate Stevens. 

For himself, Spielberg may have new 
ambitions as a filmmaker, may see old 
rules he can find new ways to break. 
Though he expects to direct a fourth Indi 
ana Jones adventure for Lucas, he says he 
needs to do “a lot between now and then 
that will frighten me.” A lot of that time 
will be spent on another interval of serious 
dadding, this time 18 months, during 


Schindler's List 


44 My entire family 
travels to Poland with me 


for the four-month shoot. 





Finally, my personal life 


and my creative life 
become one. 77 








which he will move his family to New 
York City for at least a year. “Fathering is 
a major job,” he says, “but I need both 
things in my life: my job to be a director, 
and my kids to direct me.” 

Perhaps the grownup Steven Spiel- 
berg is the one who sees his immortality 
not in his films but in his children. “With 
Amy he had a wife and son,” says a close 
friend, “but with Kate he has a family.” 
The father of the father agrees. “He’s a 
mature guy now,” says Arnold, “and the 
biggest reason is his family. Kate is a 
smart, loving woman. She made up her ! 





mind she was going to get him—that’s | 
the smart part. The loving part is how 
she treats him.” And Steven is even more 
effusive: “I found true love with Kate, 
and I don’t say that with a Harlequin ro- 
mance feeling. I say it from the most 
honest part of me.” 

Today’s Hollywood, awash in face- 
tiousness and sensation, would dismiss 
such a declaration as mawkish. That's 
why almost no one dares to make movies 
like the old ones: blithe, serious, fabu- 
lously romantic. Maybe this new Spiel- 


berg is the one to try. “I'd like to do a ro- | 





mance that doesn’t come across as a soap 
opera. Maybe I should tell the story of 
my personal life. Now that would make a 
compelling love story!” 

But if Indiana Jones is worth four 
movies, surely the Spielberg saga is at 
least a trilogy. He could start by making 
I'll Be Home, the script his sister Anne 
wrote about Spielberg-like siblings. 
Then it’s on to the story of his married 
lives and movie triumphs. And the cli- 
max of the trilogy? That is still to be writ- 
ten, After all, for the most fortunate, life 
begins at 50. & 








“| wanted to see a 7. rex stomping down a street” 


HE THRUST OF A JURASSIC PARK SEQUEL SEEMS SIMPLE 
enough: get the dinosaurs off the island to run ram- 
pant in a big city, a la King Kong and Godzilla. But 
Michael Crichton’s follow-up to his best-selling nov- 
el was less a continuation of the original than a rewrite. It 
provided just two notions that excited Spielberg: the exis- 
tence of a secret island where the DNa dinos had been cre- 
ated, and a set piece where a T, rex tries pushing a trailer 
off a cliff after its babies are threatened by scientists. 
So Spielberg and screenwriter David Koepp fashioned 
a new story. Says producer Kathleen Kennedy: “In the 
same way Michael doesn’t see writing as a collaboration, 
Steven went off and did his own movie. When Michael 
turned the book over to Steven, he knew his work was fin- 


more dynamic than those in the original film. “The ani- 
mals are more involved in helping to tell the story,” he 
says. “They also have more people to eat because in The 
Lost World there are more characters—many of whom 
are eminently deserving of being eaten.” The city scenes 
were shot behind barricades so nosy neighbors wouldn't 
know what was being filmed. “It looked like road-repair 
work was going on,” says the director. 

The technology that brought digitized dinosaurs to life 
in Jurassic Park has not advanced considerably, Spielberg 
notes, “but the artistry of the creative computer people 
has—they graduated from freshmen to the senior class by 
making movies like Casper and Jumanji. There's better de- 
tail, much better lighting, better muscle tone and move- 





ished.” The author was never 
consulted about the sequel, 
nor was he sent a script until 
he held back approval of cer- 
tain merchandising rights. 
But Crichton now sounds san- 
guine about the process. 
“When I write,” he says, “I 
have to have the book be ex- 
actly the way I want it to be, 
and that’s that. The movie will 
be exactly the way the director 
wants it to be. And that’s that.” 

In the film, a T. rex does 
| get off the island—to San 
Diego. “It was something I 
was saving for a third Lost 
World movie,” Spielberg 
confides. “When I realized 
that I would probably leave 
that directing job to someone 
else, I selfishly wanted to see 
the action of a T. rex stomp- 
ing down a suburban street 
chomping homeowners.” He 
believes the sequel’s di- 
nosaur robots—some of 
which cost $1 million each 
and weighed 9% tons—are 











BIG BITES: In the 
sequel, dinosaurs 
eat more people 





ment in the animals. When a 
dinosaur transfers weight 
from his left side to his right, 
the whole movement of fat | 
and sinew is smoother, more | 
physiologically correct.” Adds 
Industrial Light & Magic com- 
puter-graphics ace Dennis | 
Muren: “We built the instru- 
ment for the first movie; on 
this one we're learning how to 
play it better. There are more 
animals [nine species here to 
five in the first film] and more 
effects shots [85 to 52].” For 
the effects team, Spielberg 
was a canny guide and a great 
audience. Says Muren: “He'll 
howl with glee if something is 
exciting to him, say, a person 
getting attacked by a T. rex. He 
just can’t contain himself.” | 
The director was even 
more excited when his wife | 
Kate Capshaw gave birth to 
their latest child Destry, With 
excellent timing, she arrived 
on a production day off. —By 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles | 
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HEAR WHY THE 
BOSE® WAVE® RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 

“BEST NEW 
PRODUCT OF 1994” 
BY BUSINESS WEEK. 


Tabletop radios are popular for their 





convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 
fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 

Bose presents the Wave radio. It’s 
the one radio acclaimed by leading 


audio critics. Because it’s the one radio 
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is our patented acoustic waveguide 
speaker technology. Just as a flute 
strengthens a breath of air to fill an 
entire concert hall, the waveguide pro- 
duces room-filling sound from a small 
enclosure. This technology and perfor- 
mance is available in no other radio. 
You'll touch a button and hear your 
favorite music come alive in rich stereo 
sound. You'll hear every note the way 
it’s meant to be heard. The Wave radio 
measures just 4.5°H x 14”W x 8”D and 


fits almost anywhere. So you can listen 


Eosily connect your 
CD ployer, cassette 
ployer, TV, or VCR 





CALL NOW AND 
MAKE SIX INTEREST- 
FREE PAYMENTS. 

The Wave radio is available for $349 
directly from Bose, the most respected 
name in sound. Call 1-800-845-BOSE, 

ext. R4847, or return the coupon 
for free information or to learn more 
about our in-home trial and satisfac- 
tion guarantee. When you call, 
ask about our six-month installment 
payment plan. 

Wired magazine said it has 


a “clean, sweet sound that will have 











that delivers big, rich, 
lifelike stereo sound plus 


a small, convenient size. 


THE BEST- 

SOUNDING RADIO, 
YOU CAN BUY. 

We think the Wave radio is the best 


sounding radio you 










can buy. And audio 
critics agree. 
Radio World 


called the sound 
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“simply amazing...a 
genuine breakthrough 
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1994.” Popular Science 
called it “a sonic 


marvel” and gave it 
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in your bedroom, 


living room, kitchen, 


or any room. 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 
Operate the radio from across the 


room with the credit card-sized 





remote control. Set 
six AM and six FM 






stations, and switch 


between them at the 











touch of a button. You 
can even bring great 
Bose sound to recorded 
music, TV programs, or 
movies by connecting the 
Wave radio to your CD or cassette 


player, TV, or VCR. 
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HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 


your friends wondering 
where you've hidden 
your fancy speakers.” 
But you have to hear 
the Wave radio for 
yourself to believe it. 


Call today. 
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TOT POP: Taylor, j ead 
Zachary and ’ f 


Rocking the Cradle 


Kiddie-pop acts like Hanson are hitting the 
charts. Where’s Dr. Spock when you need him? 


Radish (led by 15-year-old singer Ben 
Kweller and the object of a bidding war) 
has issued Restraining Bolt (Mercury); 
and 16-year-old blues-rock guitar prodi- 
gy Jonny Lang has sold more than 
150,000 copies of his debut album, Lie To 
Me (A&M Records), an impressive total 
for almost any bluesman but even more 
so for one who is still just a blues boy. 
Hanson is making the biggest splash 
the trio’s MMMBop is current- 
™ ly the No. 2 song on Bill- 


\, board's singles chart. The 


group is composed of 





By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


HE FIRST TIME ZACHARY HANSON SAW 
his own face on MTV, his reaction 
was a little different than that of 
most rock stars. “I said, “Look at the 
cute girl—no, wait, it’s me!” says Zachary, 
a cherubic ll-year-old who won't need a 
shave until the next millennium. 
Zachary’s only joking, but his hu- | 
mor highlights the youthful _sssussess 
blush that makes the trio y 
Hanson stand out. After 
pushing waves of twen- f 
tysomething alternative 
rock bands in the early | 
"90s, some record com- 
panies are turning to | 
even younger groups. 
“People are coming back 
to music that’s fun and 
upbeat, and younger art- 
ists are filling that gap,” 
says Patti Galluzzi, se- |)” Renamed group NKOTB in 1992 
nior vice president of | and fizzled 
music and talent at MTV. ° 





—— 










three brothers: Zachary 
(drums), 13-year-old Tay- 
lor (keyboards) and 16- 
year-old Isaac (guitar). 
You'd be hard-pressed 
to find more appealing 
youngsters. Raised large- 
ly in Tulsa, Okla., they 
are endearingly innocent 
and spontaneously ram- 
bunctious. Their mother 
schools the three (and 


JACKSON 5 
| Want You Back 1970 
Inducted into Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame; reunion album planned 
NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK 
I'll Be Loving You (Forever) 1989 







Three tot-pop acts have KRIS KROSS three younger siblings) at 

new albums: Hanson has Jump 1992 home, and their father 

just come out with Mid- Released a gangsterish album last works as a financial exec 

dle of Nowhere (Mer- year that didn’t catch on es for an oil-drilling compa- 
TiMe 


cury); pop-grunge band *# P ny. The family traveled a 
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TEEN SPIRIT: Lang, top, and Radish's 
Kweller, Bryan Blur and John Kent 


lot, and the brothers passed the time lis- 
tening to their parents’ vintage records- 
“Johnny B. Goode, Splish Splash [and] 
Good Golly, Miss Molly,” remembers 
Isaac. They began singing at local events, 
eventually sent tapes to record companies, 
and landed a deal at Mercury. 

Like Radish and Lang, Hanson writes 
or co-writes its material. It’s unfortunate, 
however, that all three acts have come up 
with immature, mediocre albums that are 
as much fun as a wet sandbox. Each al- 
bum has its moments, but they are fleet- 
ing. The marvelous MMMBop is the 
only really substantial song on Hanson's 
album (it’s one of two tracks on the CD 
produced by the highly regarded Dust 
Brothers). Some of Radish’s tunes have 
catchy guitar riffs, but none of their songs 
catch fire. It is possible to simulate musi- 
cal maturity; 14-year-old country crooner 
LeAnn Rimes does an excellent job. But 
Hanson, Radish and Lang lack her grace 
and discipline; it’s too bad Dr. Spock nev- 
er wrote a book on raising rock stars. 

But right now, fame beckons. MTV 
has been pushing videos by Hanson 
and Lang and pushing them hard. Of 
course, the next time we hear from any 
of these groups, their voices might have 
changed. 2 


PEANUTS © United Feature Syndicate, inc 


GET A PROFESSIONAL PERSPECTIVE 
ON YOUR FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


No matter how you look at it, preparing for your financial future can be 
a complicated matter. What you need is a professional—the MetLife Rep. 
Someone who can figure out your financial and insurance needs. 
An expert to help you make sense of it all. For the MetLife Rep nearest you, 
call 1-800-MetLife, or visit our Web site. 


INSURANCE + MUTUAL FUNDS + ANNUITIES > EMPLOYEE BENEFITS + PENSIONS & 401(k)* INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


GET MET. IT PAYS: 
1-800-MetLife 
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Auto & Home Insurance otfered by Metropolitan Property and Casualty Insurance Co., Warwick, R.1. Mutual Funds offered by MetLife Securities, Inc., NY, NY 
Life Insurance & Annuities offered by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., NY, NY. 96061GDN MLIC-LD © 1997 Matropolitan Life Insurance Co,, NY, NY 












Get comfortable wherever you Sit. 
Grand Caravan offers separate 
climate controls for 

front and rear 
passengers. 









When we redesigned Caravan 
we rounded the corners for a more 
a 5 * z. es 
’ aerodynamic shape, and still 
found a way to get 
32 more cubic feet 
of room inside. 





We've made adjustments An optional locking storage 
for everyone. The front drawer under the front 
passenger seat, for instance, passenger seat lets you 

adjusts a full 8”. keep valuables out of sight. 










There's room for 28 2x4s under the 
back seats. Plus, the deluxe seating 
package includes rear benches 
that fold flat for even more J 
It’s so easy to deploy storage possibilities. 
the wheels on our rear 
benches, you can do it 
with one hand tied 
behind your back. 


The wheels on our Easy 
Out Roller Seats™ pop 
down like landing gear. 













Suit yourself ... seat 
yourself. Caravan 
comes in two sizes, 
to fit families 
of all sizes. 


In our Deluxe Seating 
Package, the middle bench 
reclines 36° and the rear bench 
almost all the way back. And 
all seats are fine-tuned 

to minimize fatigue. 


ange the furniture. 











Our single buckle system We've provided up to oa 
makes our available integrated 14 places to set a cup is) = 
child safety seats more of coffee, a can of pop, lic 
convenient for parents. a juice box or even 9 
a Big Gulp®. WN 


or visit our Web site at www. 4adodge.com 





cammimcee  Sadlavall (RA) The New Dodge 


Big Gulp is a registered trademark of The Southland Corporation 











SONGS OF SURVIVAL: “You have to fail over and over in order to become a man” 


Still Singing the Blues | 


Despite a new album and a new woman, James 
Taylor can’t avoid the loneliness of being human 


By SAM ALLIS MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


T 49, JAMES TAYLOR HAS LOST HIS 
hair and gained a great American 
face. It is a face out of Steinbeck: 
long and spare, radiating intelli- 
gence and surprising strength for a man 
known for his soft lyrics. His friend Yo-Yo 
Ma says Taylor possesses an inner steel 
core that has helped him survive the trau- 
mas in his life. There have been plenty. 
Last year alone, his second marriage end- 
ed, and both his father Ike and his best 
friend and closest musical collaborator, 
Don Grolnick, died of cancer. Just three 
years earlier, he lost his brother Alex to al- 
coholism, a tragic reminder of his own 
struggles with heroin and alcohol. 
Taylor is by nature a shy man, most 
comfortable expressing himself through 
his music, but in a recent in-depth inter- 
view with TiME, he reflected on how 
those ordeals became rites of passage. “I 
feel like I’m a man now,” he said, gazing 
toward a misty saltwater pond outside 
his home on Martha’s Vineyard. “I used 
to think you were a man when you were 
30. In my case it was not true. But you 
come to a time in life when you have to 
step forward. It’s too late for me to be a 
boy anymore.” 
Strange words for a middle-aged fa- 
ther of two grown children, Sally, 23, and 





Ben, 24. But Taylor has been painfully 
wrenching his way into manhood since 
1971, when he sang, “Let the boy become 
aman” on the album Mud Slide Slim and 
the Blue Horizon. “I was aware of that 
back then. It just takes a long time to get 
here,” he explains. “Recovery is part of it. 
Death is part of it. Love that goes bad is 
part of it. Failing to be a parent is part of 
it. You have to fail over and over in order 
to become a man.” 

Those struggles suffuse Hourglass 
(Columbia), Taylor’s 17th original album, 
which will be released next week. The 
CD boasts an array of guest collabora- 
tors, including cellist Ma, Stevie Won- 
der, Sting, Shawn Colvin and Branford 
Marsalis. But it is vintage Taylor, blend- 
ing ironic detachment with personal re- 
flection. In Enough to Be on Your Way, 
the finest song on the album, he probes 
in part the death of his brother. During 
recent rehearsals with his band in Los 
Angeles, there was a long silence in the 
room every time he finished playing it. 

Taylor has prospered in the fickle 
world of popular music for almost three 
decades and sold 29 million records by 
writing timeless songs like Sweet Baby 


James and You Can Close Your Eyes. 


Along the way, he has created a distinc- 
tive musical idiom. A James Taylor song 
is instantly recognizable for his limpid 
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voice, sweet melody, deceivingly simple 
harmony and faultless guitar work. Its 
lyrics are those of an outsider. Yet unlike 
his contemporary Neil Young, Taylor is 
no musical rebel. He may have refined 
his idiom, but he rarely transcends it. His 
songs are as familiar and comfortable as 
old flannel shirts and just about as excit- 
ing. Even so he continues to please. Last 
month a large outdoor crowd at the New 
Orleans’ Jazz and Heritage Festival sat 
through a downpour to listen as he 
played new tunes and old favorites. For 
aging boomers in particular, he mirrors 
their own misadventures with drugs, 
marriage and parenthood. For many of 
them, he is family. 

“Some people see the things I do as a 
lot like what they’re going through,” he 
acknowledges. “It may provide them 
company in the loneliness of being hu- 
man.” At the same time, intense fame 
scares him: “It can’t be true and it can’t 
be sustained,” he says. Over the years, 
Taylor has acquired a reputation for 
moral integrity, and as a result, he is 
flooded with benefit requests from 
politicians and causes. He remains 
proudly political, “a lefty like my pop,” a 
genteel North Carolina physician who 
was an Adlai Stevenson Democrat and a 
strong advocate for socialized medicine. 
The doctor’s son is appalled to think of 
the market as the answer to America’s 
problems. It leads, he says, to “an armed- 
camp mentality.” 

The market forces of the record busi- 
ness have changed dramatically since 
Taylor began his career. His break- 
through album, Sweet Baby James, 
was made for a mere $8,000 in 1970. 
Hourglass, which was recorded in a 
rented house on the Vineyard, cost 
$400,000. One thing that has not 
changed is the often bumpy transition as 
an artist moves from oblivion to star- 
dom. It can be a scary ride, and it almost 
killed Taylor. “I was just swept away,” 
he recalls about his bouts with heroin 
and alcohol. He has been clean and 
sober for 13 years, and is convinced that 
12-step programs are the only answer to 
substance abuse. 

There is now a new woman in Tay- 
lor’s life. He plans to build a house, im- 
prove his French and learn to play the 
cello. But the same angst that led him 
into drugs is still there. “I’m an entertain- 
er, so I'm very sensitive to what other 
people’s judgment of me is,” he confess- 
es. “When I engage someone else, I care 
very much what their opinion of me is, 
perhaps more than I might at this age.” 
For Taylor, it seems, there is no escaping 
the loneliness of being human. z 








Ask your doctor about an exciting advancement for treating runny noses, 
ATROVENT ® Nasal Spray, [Set strror] [t’s the first in a unique class of nasal sprays 
that actually stop runny noses where they start. [SoT AN aNTinIstaMINE] ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray’s special inhibitors provide effective relief without insomnia 








[WON'T KEEP YOU AWAKE] gr drowsiness, [WON'T Pur you To steer] And it can be safely used 
by children 12 years and older. ATROVENT Nasal Spray is available exclusively by 
prescription. Only your doctor knows if it’s right for treating your runny nose. Though 





most ATROVENT Nasal Spray users experience trouble-free relief, nasal dryness 
(approximately | in 20 patients) and mild nose bleeds (approximately | in 10 patients) 
are potential side effects.* So ask your doctor about ATROVENT Nasal Spray, or 
call toll-free 1*888*ATROVENT for a free brochure and money-saving coupon. 


ATROVENT’ 


See following page for additional INASAL SPRAY 
important information. (ipratropium bromide) 





STOP YOUR RUNNY NOSE WITH ATROVENT ® NASAL SPRAY 


(ipratropium bromide) 





Atrovent” For allergic and nonallergic perennial rhinitis, 
(oraropiom bromide) Nasal Spray 0.63% 
DusAce SNerENT 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE {ipeatropaum bromide) Nasal Spray 0.0% is indicated for the symptomatic relet of 
rhinorrhea associated with allergic and nonaliergic perennial rhinitis in adults and children age 12 years and older. ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray 0.03% does not rekeve nasal congestion, sneezing or postnasal drip associated with allergic or nonialerguc 
CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasa! Spray 0.03% ts contraindicated in patents with a hestory of 
eg Lan gh abet me wnahichen ighantperhogeeras 

Immediate hypersensitivity reactions may occur after administration of ipratropium bromide, as 
Gemonstrated by rare cases of urticaria and edema. 


angioedema. rash, bronchospasm 
PRECAUTIONS General ATROVENT” (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0. should be used with caution 
‘patients with narrow-angle glaucoma. prostatic hypertrophy or bladder neck obstruction, particularly it they are recetving an 


angle glaucoma or eye pain may resutt if ATROVENT Nasal Spray' 


be instructed to avoid spraying ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% in or around their eyes. Patients who expenence eye pam, blurred 
vision, excessive nasal Of episodes of nasal should be instructed to contact their doctor. Patients should be 
reminded to caretully read and follow the accompanying INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 


additive interaction with other concomstanty admunistered anticholinergic medications, including ATROVENT for oral inhalation. 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of ‘Two-year oral carcinogenicity studies in rats and mice have revealed 
no carcinogenic activity at doses up to 6 mo/kp/day. This dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectively, to about 200 and 
100 times the maximum recommended human dally dose (MRHD) on a my’m' basis of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.09%. Resuits 
of various mutagenicity studies (Ames test, mouse dominant lethal test, mouse micronucleus test and chromosome aberraon 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negative. 

Fertiity of male or female rats at oral doses up to SO mo/kp/day (about 1,660 times the MRHD on a mg/m" basis) was unaf- 
fected by ipratropium bromide administraton. At Gases abave 90 mg/kg/day (about 3,000 times the MRHD on a main’ basis), 
a decreased conception rate was observed. 

Pregnancy TERATOGENIC EFFECTS Pregnancy Category B. Oral reproduction stuches were performed at doses of 10 mg/ky/thry 
in mice, 100 mg/tp'day in rats and 125 in rabbits. These doses correspond, in each species respectively, to about 
160, 3,000 and 8,000 times the MRHD of Nasal Spray 0.03% in perennial rhinitis (252 mog/day) on a mp’m* basis. 
Indalation reproduction studies in rats and rabbits at doses of 1.5 and 1.8 mg/kp/day (about 50 and 120 times the MRD on a 
Mmyg/it? basis for each species. have demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as a result of ipratropium bro- 
mide. At oral doses above 90 mg/kg/day in rats (about 3000 times the MRHD on a mo/m’ basis) embryotoxicky was observed 
as increased resorption. This effect is not considered relevant to human use due to the large doses at which it was observed 
and the diflerence in route of administration. However, no adequate or weil controlled studies have been conducted im pregnant 
women. Because animal reproduction studies are not abways predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% 
should be used during pregnancy only it clearly needed. 

Mursing Mothers i is known that some ipratropuum bromide is systerrecaily absorbed following nasal adminestration. howev- 
er the portan which may be excreted in human milk 's unienown. Although lipit-insoluble quaternary bases pass into breast 
milk, the minimal systemic absorption makes unlikely that ipratropium bromide wouki react the infant in an arnount sutt- 
clent to cause a clinical effect, However. because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be exerowsed when 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% is administered to 2 nursing woman. 

ee ee eee eee ony neh en nn nn eee 
ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% 
9 patients with perenne rhinitis was dertved from four mafticenter. vehicie-controtied clinical triats invohing 703 patents (356 
pabents an ATROVENT and 347 patients on vehicle), and a 1-year, open-label, follow-up trial. In three of the triats, patents 
received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% three times daily. for 8 weeks. In the other trial, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% was 
Given to patients two times daity tor 4 weeks. Of the 285 patients who entered the open-label, tollow-up trial, 232 were treated 
for 3 months, 200 for 6 months, and 159 up to 1 year. The majority (>86%) of patents treated for 1 year were maintained on 
42 meg per nostril, two or threa times daily, of ATROVENT (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03%. 

The following tate shows adverse events, and the trequency that these adverse events led to the discontinuation of treatment. 
reported for patients who recived ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% at the recommended dose of 42 mcg per nostril, or vetucie 
two or three times daily for 4 or 8 weeks. Only adverse events reported vith an incidence of at beast 2.0%. in the ATROVENT 
group and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group are shown. 





‘%e of Patients Reporting Events! 
ATROVENT 

Wasal Spray 0.03% (n=356) Vehicle Control (m=347) 

Incidence. Discontinued’. Incidence. Discontinued % 
Headache 98 06 92 0 
Upper resprratory tract infection 98 4 72 “ 
Epistaxis' 90 03 46 03 

Rhinitis* 

Nasal dryness 51 \] 09 03 
‘Nasal intation’ 20 0 v7 06 
Other nasal symptoms’ uM 1 W 03 
Pharyngitis 81 03 46 t) 
Nausea 22 03 09 0 





Epistaxis reported by 7.0% of ATROVENT patients and 2.3% of vehicle patients, blood-tinged mucus by 2.0% 

of ATROVENT patients and 2.3% of vetncle patients. 

"Nasal irritation mchudes reports of nasal itching, nasal burning, nasal irritation and ulcerative rtwevites, 

* Other nasal symptoms include reports of nasal congestion. increased rhinorrhea, increased rhinitis, posterior nasal drip, sreez- 

ing. nasal polyps and nasal edema 

’ Tihs table includes adverse events which occurred at an incidence rate of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT group and more 

frequently in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 

* All events are listed by their WHO term; rhinits has been presented by descriptive terms tor clarification 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% was weil tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported nasal adverse events were 

transient episodes of nasal dryness or epistaxis. These adverse events were mild or moderate in nature, none was considered 

serious, none resulted in hospitalization and most resolved spontaneously oF following a dase reduction. Treatment for nasal 

dryness and epistaxis was required intrequenty (2% or less) and consisted of local application of pressure or a mossturuing 

agent (e.g. petroleum jelly or saline nasal spray). Patient discontinuation for epistaxis oF nasal dryness was infrequent in Doth 

the controled (0.3% of less) and 1-year, open-label (2% or less) trials. There was no evidence of nasal rebound (\¢.. a clini- 

cally significant increase in rhinorrhea, posterior nasal drip. sneezing of nasal congestion severty compared to basebne) upon 

discontinuation of double-blind therapy in these trials 

Adverse events reported by less than 2% of the patients receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% during 

the controled clinical trials or during the open-tabel follow-up trial, which are potentially retated to the local or 
anticholinergic affects of Atrovent include: dry mouthythroat, duziness, ocular irritation, blurred vision, Conjunctrvttss, 

, ettects noted with other ATROVENT dosage forms (ATRO- 

Nasal Spray 0.06%) include: precapitaton of wors- 

Constipation, 


recommended dose (two sprays per nostri three times a cay). 

Store tightly closed between 59°F (15°C) and 86°F (30°C), Avoid freezing. Keep out of reach of children. Avoid 
‘Spraying in of around the eyes. 

Consult package insert before presenting, AN.O3-BS-10°95 


For the common cold 


Brief Summary of Prescribing Information 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE ATROVENT” (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% s indicated for the symptomatic reliet of 
rhinorrhea associated with the common cold for adults and children age 12 years and older ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% 


does not relieve nasal congestion ot sneezing associated with the common cold, 

The safety and effectiveness of the use of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% beyond four days in patients with the 
common cold has not been established. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is contraindicated m patients with 2 history of 


hypersensitivity to atropine or ts denvatives. or to any of the other ingredients. 

WARNINGS immediate Myypersensitivity reactions may occur after administration of ipratropium bromide. as 

demonstrated by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema, rash, Dronchaspasm and oropharyngeal edema 

PRECAUTIONS General ATROVENT” (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% should be used with cauton 

in patients with narrow-angle glaucoma, prostatic hypertrophy or bladder neck obstruction, particularly it they are recerving an 
by another route. Cases of precipitation or worsening of narrow-angle gtaucoma and acute eye pain have been 

feported wilh direct eye contact of ipratropium bromude administered by oral inhalabon 

Information for Patients Patients should be advised that temporary blurring of vision. precipitation or worsening of narrow- 

angle glaucoma or eye pain maty result if ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.05% comes into direct contact with the eyes. Patients should 

be instructed to avoid spraying ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in or around the eyes. Patients who experience eye pain, blurred 

vision. excessive nasal dryness or episodes of nasal bleeding should be instructed to contact their doctor Patients should be 

feminded to carefully read and follow the accompanying PATIENT'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE 

Drug Interactions No controlled clinical trials were conducted to investigate potential drug-drug interactions. 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% is minimally absorbed into the systemic circulation; nonetheless, there is some 

potential for an additive mteraction with other concomitantly administered anticholinergic medications, including 


ATROVENT tor oral inhakation. 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility Two-year oral carcinogenicity studies in rats and mace have reveated 
ho carcinogenic actraty at doses up to 6 mg/kg/day. This dose corresponds. in rats and mice respectively, to about 70 and 40 
times the maximum recommended human daily dose (MRHD)} on a mg/m? basis of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%. Results of 
‘various mutagenicity studies (Ames test, mouse dominant tethal test, mouse macronucieus last and chromosome aberration 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negative. 

Fertility of male or fernaie rats at oral doses up to 50 mg/kg/day (about 600 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis) was unaflect- 
ed by ipratropium bromide administration. At doses above 90 mg/kp/day (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis) a 
Gecreased conception rate was observed. 

Pregnancy TERATOGENIC EFFECTS Pregnancy Catagory 8 Oral reproduction studies were pertormed at doses of 10 mg/kp/day 
in mice, 100 mo/kpiday in rats and 125 in rabbits. These doses correspond, in each species respectively. to about 
60, 1.200, and 3,000 tienes the MRHD of Al Nasal Spray 0.06% in the common cold (672 mog/day) on a basis. 
Inhalation reproduction studies in rats and rabbits at doses of 1,5 and 1.8 mg"kp/day (about 20 and 40 times the dose 
on a mg’m’ basis for each species, respectively) have demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as a result of ipratropi- 
um bromide. At oral doses above 90 mg/kg/day in rats (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis) embryotoxicily was 
observed as increased resorption. This effect is not considered relevant to human use due to the large Goses at which @ was 
observed and the difference in route of administration. However, no adequate or well controlled studies have been conducted 
in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 
0.06% should be used during pregnancy only @ clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers 't is known that some ipratropium bromide is systemically absorbed following nasal admintstration. howev- 
ef the portion which may be excreted m human milk is unknown. Although Iped-insoludle quaternary bases pass into breast 
milk, the minimal systemic absorption makes it unlikely that wpratroplum bromide would reach the infant in an ameunt suf 
clont to cause a clinical effect. However, Decause many drugs are excreted in human emi caution should be exercised when 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.05% is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use Satety and effectiveness of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in patients below the age of 12 years have not 
been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT™ (ipcatropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% in patents with 
the common cold was derived trom two multicenter, vehicle-controtied clinical trials imvolving 1276 patients (195 patients on 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.00%, 352 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%, 189 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.12%. 
351 patents on vehicle and 189 patients receiving no trextrent) 

The following table shows adverse events reported for patients who recerved ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% at the recom- 
manded dose of 84 mog per nostri, or vehicle, administered three or four times daily, where the incidence is 1% or greater in 
the ATROVENT group and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 





af Patients Reporting Events’ 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% Vehicle Control 
{n=352) {ne351) 
Epistands’ 62% 2% 
Dry Mouth 4s 03% 
Nasal Congestion Ws 00% 
Nasal Oryness am 28% 


"This table includes adverse events for which the incidence was 1% or greater in the ATROVENT group and higher m the 
ATROVENT group than in the vetucle group, 
Epistaxis reported by 5.4% of ATROVENT patients and 1.4% of vehicle patients, Dlood-tinged nasa’ mucus by 2.8% of ATRO- 
VENT patients and 0.9% of vehicle patients 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% was well tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported adverse events were tran 
Sent episodes of nasal dryness of epistaxss. The majority of these adverse events (96%) were mubd or moderate in nature, Nome 
was considered serous. and none resulted in hospitalization No patient required treatment for nasal dryness.and only three 
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Songs in the Key of Glee 


The rock trio Sleater-Kinney is angry and in 
your face. But the group is happy to have guitars 


HE MOST EXCITING THING ABOUT 
the rock trio Sleater-Kinney is that 
it sounds as if its members are still 
learning how to be a rock band 
they rip through their songs with a glee- 
ful abandon, 
ered their instruments behind some old 
they didn’t pay for 
‘em, so who cares if they bust a few 
drumsticks or break a few strings? 

The band, which was formed in 
Olympia, Wash., and took its name from 
a local road, has its roots in the Riot Grrrl 
movement of the early "90s, in which 
groups of young women, inspired by the 


as if they had just discov- 


tires in the garage 


do-it-yourself aesthetic of punk 
started fringy rock bands, fan 
zines and discussion groups that 
to 
lesbian- 


issues relating 


focused on 





women (sexual abuse 
ism, female friendship and so on) 
The group's first two CDs, 
Sleater-Kinney (1995) and Call 
the Doctor (1996), received raves 
in the rock press as part of the 
general media hype about femi 
nist rockers, but those 

ere slight, tinny affairs that got 


by mostly 


albums 


on motion and emo 
tion. They featured a few worthy 
songs, but the band was still dis- 
covering its power, looking for 
rock-n-roll release. “Boyfriend 
a car, a job my white girl life 

went the lyrics to one of their eat 


ly songs, Anonymous. “I don’t 
know why she swallowed that lie.” 

Dis : Out (Kill Rock Stars) 
is an improvement: there are still 





a fair number of lackluster songs, 


but there are more moments 
when the band unleashes its formidable 
energy. The band’s lineup has changed 
slightly—guitarists Corin Tucker and 
Carrie Brownstein still trade off lead vo 
cals, but drummer Lora MacFarlane has 
been replaced with Janet Weiss, whose 
rhythmic sense is somewhat sharper and 
more confident. The title song is one of 
the best: the music bristles with self 
assurance and vitality, even as the lyrics 
suggest confusion: “Dig me out/ dig me 
in/ outta this mess baby outta my head.” 
Tucker's wailing vibrato will annoy some 
listeners (Brownstein’s voice is a bit 
but it’s 
the trio’s anarchic passion. Several of the 


calmer) an apt vehicle to convey 





tunes are old-fashioned paeans to rock, 
including the stomping Words and Gui- 
tar. But for Sleater-Kinney, rock is more 
than keg-party entertainment; it’s a way 
of transforming one’s personal problems 
into something useful and assertive 
“Take take the noise in my head,” Tuck- 
‘C'mon and turn turn it up. 

It’s too bad the band’s laudably gritty 
feminist outlook isn’t more creatively real- 
ized, however. Many of the songs on Dig 
Me Out feature lyrics that are either too 
abstract to have much impact or too obvi- 


er sings 


ous to have much poetic resonance. The 
dull Heart Factory, for example, is about 


GRRRL POWER: Bandmates Brownstein, Weiss 
and Tucker, from left, are still a work in progress 


duh—a factory that makes hearts: “Now 
you can program how you feel before you 
walk out the door.” It doesn’t take Deep 
Blue to figure out that that metaphorical 
construct Is a yawner 

Still, other songs on this CD roar to 
life: the fiery skittishness of Turn It On 
the unexpectedly jaunty Little Babies 
the crackling guitars and clumping 
drums of the lesbian breakup song, One 
More Hour. On that last number, when 
Tucker sings, “Don’t say another word 
about the other girl,” her fervor is conta 
gious, These songs work on a primal 
rock- ‘n’-roll level: as you listen, you find 
yourself turning the volume higher and 
higher —By Christopher John Farley 
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©S working to help 


Alzh S | geL= rs patients remember, 
and that’s helping families hope. 


“When | was a young student, people used to think that memory 
loss and dementia were a normal part of aging, Today we know 
that in many cases, the real cause is Alzheimer’s disease. As a 


pharmaceutical company researcher, | am committed 





to finding ways of treating this disease.” 


“Currently, there are about 4 million people 





in the United States with Alzheimer's disease 
Unfortunately, this number will dramatically increase 
as our population ages. My company is searching 


for treatments that might slow down, halt or maybe 





even reverse the progression of Alzheimer's.” 


“We think Alzheimer's disease has 
several different causes,’’ says Axel Unterbeck, a 
pharmaceutical company researcher. “Some forms are 


genetic while others might involve additional factors. 





Because it affects memory and learning, it's one of the 
most complex diseases we know of.” Unterbeck and his 
team of researchers are working on genes that are linked 
to Alzheimer's disease."Four genes have been identified so 
far’’ Unterbeck says. “These gene disco 





the first time, a realistic hope to find a cure.” 





America’s Pharmaceutical Companies 
Leading the way in the search for cures. 











BOOKS 


Capital Connections 


Washington provides the beguiling setting for a 
winning novel about power and politics 


21») “IN WASHINGTON 
WARE facts sometimes tend 
to mislead. All the 


facts sometimes tend 
to mislead absolute- 
ly.” This play on Lord 
Acton’s pontification 


about the corrupting 
JUL‘ '[ effects of power ap- 
peared 24 years ago 
in Ward Just’s The Congressman Who 
Loved Flaubert. Since then, Just has pub- 
lished more than a dozen works of polit- 
ical fiction that have done what journal- 
ism rarely accomplishes: dramatize the 
work of government through complex 
characters whose heavy responsibilities 
defy easy moralizing. 


has always been the nation’s capital. 
The mystique lives on in Echo House 
(Houghton Mifflin; 328 pages; $25), a 
novel that spans nearly the entire 20th 
century and sees the Federal District 
emerge from drowsy Southern town into 
frenetic center of world power. 

From its stone fortress overlooking 
Rock Creek Park, the Behl clan has 
steadily gained influence since 1916, 
when Senator Adolph Behl aspired to be- 
come Vice President of the U.S. His fail- 
ure to get the nomination left his wife 
doubly disappointed: first because she 
was denied a higher rung on the social 
ladder; second because her husband 
could not even fulfill his ambition to be- 
come second best. 





EYEWITNESS: A former journalist, Just knows the territory 


Suckled on his mother’s public dis- 
appointment, son Axel pursues power 
behind the scenes. He becomes one of 
the capital’s gray eminences, “a fixer 
without portfolio” whose fusion of public 
and private business seems more like 
class privilege than conflict of interest. 

Just, a Washington journalist in the 
early ’60s, writes from experience. But 
there is no master clef to this roman. Axel 
reads like a composite rather than a copy. 
He has spent more than half his years in 
chronic pain caused by wounds suffered 
during World War II. His marriage to 
Sylvia, a wellborn New Yorker and poet, 
was a mismatch. “Government's the opi- 
ate of the patrician masses,” she tells him 
shortly before walking out. Her parting 
shot is that Axel, former Oss operative and 
friend of Presidents, has 
“too many secrets, not 
enough mystery.” 

Ironically, what sets 
Echo House apart from 
the hyperrealities of 
the usual Washington 
novel is precisely its air 
of ineffability. Beneath 
his bulletproof exterior 
Axel has a vulnerable 
emotional life. Why ex- 
actly does he carry a 50- 
year torch for amember 
of the French Resis- 
tance who gave him 
only unfriendly glances 
during the war? Were 
her youthful beauty and 
clarity of purpose an 
unshakable reminder of his own murky 
career as a political mechanic? 

A novel with this much grievous 
personal history needs comic relief. 
Just obliges with Mrs. Pfister, fortune- 
teller to the Washington élite, whose 
sessions are bugged by government 
agents, and the “Venerables,” a pair of 
aged columnists who “had been out of 
step with every administration since 
Eisenhower's.” These geezers and oth- 
er faded Washingtonians in Echo House 
are more than welcomed. Just is a 
sharp-eyed observer and acerbic com- 
mentator, but he is also a bighearted 
host to all the has-beens and will-bes 
gathered in this roomy and inviting 
novel. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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ssance Hotels interpationat 








( | h ( | 
| 
Every business traveler has a certain whim or two \nd there's nothing we like more than 
catering to them. That's why we offer Renaissance Hospitality?” Faithfully practiced in all our 
hotels throuqhout the Americas and the world, it makes our quests feel they can ask for truly 
anything. So stay at a hotel that takes service to a higher level, For reservations, call your travel 
/ 
/ rrofessional or 1-SOO-HOTELS-1. You can also visit us anytime at www.renaissancehotels,com 
/ 
Virer all, when you make a request at our hotel, it’s attended to. Graciously, discreetly and if necessary, even acrobatically 





| Be 


RENAISSANCE 


Relax. You're at a Renaissance 








Intelligence Matters 


A clever thriller about honor and loyalty in the 
spy game, the news business and among friends 


RESOLUTE CYNICS 
may roll their eyes 
and conclude that 
David Ignatius’ clev- 
er and unsettling 
thriller A Firing 
Offense (Random 
House; 333 pages; 


DAVID $23) is merely an 
IGNATIUS elaborate dance of 
the oxymorons. Its 

plot, after all, places military intelligence, 
the archetype of self-contradictions, in op 





position to another giggle induc- 
er, journalistic ethics. 

Giggles aside, however, im- 
portant and quite nasty skull- 
duggery still goes on in the 
world. If you are Eric Truell, the 
young Paris bureau chief of a 
grand old American newspaper 
you might, fizzing with nerve 
and careerism, sneak past police 
barricades and into a hostage 
standoff to interview the terror 
ists and note down their pre 
dictable, forlorn demands for s¢ 
cial justice 

Great stuff for the front page 
back home, but when the French 
become furious at Truell’s caper 
he is jailed briefly and then thrown out of 
the country. Why this overreaction? And 
why, he wonders, were all the terrorists 
killed, when what they wanted was nego 
tiation? Most puzzling, what happened to 
the unarmed, unworldly microbiologist 
who had desperately tried to tell him 
something just before the shootout? 

In the U.S ruell backtracks the 
French story, relying for information on a 
disaffected c1A agent he knew in Paris. 
There seems to be a lot of disaffection at 
the C1, a sclerotic bureaucracy, as the au 
thor tells it, lacking in clear purpose and 
shaken by its own incompetence. Truell’s 
newspaper is tottering as well; its tradi- 
tions, which date from a time when a 
newspaper could be the soul of a city, are 
far more solid than its finances. Good re 
porters are quitting. The publisher, a de 
cent fellow in a shameful squeeze, Is talk 
ing with secretive offshore moneymen 

The author, a Washington Post edi- 
tor, gets a lot right about reporting, from 
Truell’s woozy bravado to the knowledge 
that a new owner may stride into the 





newsroom any morning and start count- 
ing paper clips. The ethical dilemma he 
presents is real too, though a bit overstat- 
ed. Truell learns that the missing French 
microbiologist is on loan to China, work- 
ing unwillingly on a deadly project. He 
needs to be rescued, and so does the 
world, His CiA contacts ask if Truell, 
who’s headed for China, will take on the 
derring do? 

Of course reporters have worked as 
intelligence agents. But to do so endan 
gers other reporters and violates journal 








DERRING-DO: Ignatius looks into a shadowy world 


isms quaint, faint imperative to work for 
only one paycheck and report even awk- 
ward truths. The counterbalancing ur 
biological warfare, for 
sake—makes Truell’s decision too easy, so 


gency Pete's 


that in the last chapters a paunch begins to 


show on what was a taut and enjoyable job 


By John Skow 


of writing 





Barbara Ehrenreich, a 
contributor to TIME, has 
just published Blood 
Rites; Origins and His- 
tory of the Passions of 
War (Metropolitan Books; 
292 pages; $25). Draw- 
ing on the latest theories in anthro- 
pology, biology and computer sci- 
ence, she traces the evolution of the 
compulsion toward violence that has 
existed in human beings from the 
times of ancient sacrifices to modern- 
day genocide. 
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The 
Small 
Business 
Specialist 


A customer called. And hung up. Good thing you still got the message. 


Get a Caller ID Box With Caller ID, you'll have a list of every potential customer who calls, so you can call right 
back. A good thing to have when you've only got one chance to make the sale, Like when customers are calling for 
at No Cost. an estimate or an order. To find out more about Caller ID, and about getting your Caller ID box? talk 

to one of our Small Business Specialists. In FL,GA,NC and SC, call 780-2885. In AL, KY, LA, MS and TN, call 557-2885 


@ BELLSOUTH 


It’s All Here> 


th Telecommunications. Inc. *Worth $35. Credited towards purchase of Cailer 1D wnit or mondhly serv ange. Stuppeng and handling not incloded Some restrictions apply. Limited tame offer Available uy business clas 











MASTER ILLUSIONIST: Transforming himself from small-time hustler to major player 


The Wizard of Grunge 


Street magician David Blaine has enchanted big 
stars; now he’s conjured up a prime-time special 


By DAVID HANDELMAN 


AVID BLAINE DESPERATELY WANTS 

to be famous. After spotting Al 

Pacino in a Manhattan restaurant, 

the 24-year-old magician goes right 
over to introduce himself and do a card 
trick—but before he can start, Pacino 
brushes him off. Undaunted, Blaine tries 
again a few minutes later, sliding a deck 
out of his jeans pocket. “Pick a card,” he 
says, quickly persuading the actor not 
only to count out 10 other cards but to sit 
on them as well. When the chosen card 
somehow “jumps” to his stack, Pacino 
pounds his fist on the table. “That is a 
beautiful thing!” he exults. Blaine leaves 
the restaurant triumphant: “That was a 
real movie-star reaction.” 

Blaine should know. In the past few 
years he has sprung his deadpan, charis- 
matic sleight-of-hand in hip hangouts on 
both coasts, impressing some of the big- 
gest names in show business—including 
Jack Nicholson, Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
David Geffen, Mike Tyson and Madonna. 
Robert De Niro and Leonardo DiCaprio 
have befriended him. At a party after the 
Grammys this year, Blaine sidled up to 
hot young singer Fiona Apple; today they 
are a couple. “David's magic reduces you 
to being three years old,” says Apple, “that 
complete wonderment with the world.” 

But Blaine’s best magic trick may be 
his own career. By updating corny card 
and coin feints and levitation stunts with 
post-grunge chic, he has leapfrogged 
from hustling sharpie to the star of 
his own sweeps-month network special, 
David Blaine: Street Magic (ABC, May 19, 
8 p.m. E.T.). “It’s aroll of the dice,” admits 





ABC Entertainment president Jamie Tar- 
ses. “But David is very contemporary, of 
his generation, hip, cool. We think he can 
pull in the young, urban audience.” 

On the program, with DiCaprio as 
host, Blaine traipses across the country, 
performing his repertoire for a broad 
sampling of America’s melting pot: old 
Chinese men in San Francisco; gang- 
bangers in Compton, Calif.; Valley Girls, 
Wall Streeters, the Dallas Cowboys. 
“The secret, hidden message,” he says, 
“is that all people are the same.” 

Most professional magicians scoff at 
Blaine’s dime-store bag of tricks: making 
a chosen card rise out of a deck or reap- 
pear after being torn to pieces. But in 
magic, style is everything, and Blaine’s 
intense, streetwise persona is nothing 
like your typical gabby Vegas showman 
in a cape. His deceptively low-key, 
ultracool manner leaves spectators more 
amazed than if he'd razzle-dazzled. 

Where did he come from? Blaine 





likes to cultivate an air of mystery. In his 
short life, he has gone by several last 
names, including his grandmother's and 
his stepfather’s, both of which he declines 
to disclose. Blaine (it’s actually his middle 
name) was born in Brooklyn and started 
doing magic at age 4 when his mother 
Patrice White got him his first effect: a de- 
vice that allowed a pencil to pass through 
acard without leaving a hole in it. He says 
he loved magic early on because “it made 
people smile. I’ve always had an ability to 
communicate with people, and magic 
was just a device that enhanced that.” 
Blaine studied acting at New York City’s 
Neighborhood Playhouse but started do- 
ing magic for rich people’s private par- 
ties, earning, he says, as much as $300 an 
hour. Through a friend’s roommate, he 
met the man who would become his ICM 
agent, Jon Podell (who also represents 
Michael Bolton and the Allman Broth- 
ers). When Podell doubted that Blaine’s 
“close-up” magic would work on TV, 
Blaine hired his own video crew and shot 
a 10-minute demo to convince him. 

But Blaine intends the asc special to 
signal the close of his card-trick phase. 
“It’s fun, but I’m starting to get deplet- 
ed,” he says. He has been consulting with 
more seasoned magicians to bolster his 
repertoire (“We discuss ways to make 
things possible,” he says) and has begun 
putting together his theatrical debut, an 
ambitious show he plans to perform for 
the first time in a meat locker in Man- 
hattan’s meat-packing district. “It’s go- 
ing to be simple and street,” he promis- 
es. “It will have a story, not just a bunch 
of assembled tricks.” 

Despite Blaine’s immersion in the 
worlds of celebrity and illusion, he says 
his idol remains his mother, who died of 
cancer in 1994. “She raised me with the 
attitude you can do anything you want,” 
says Blaine. “She told me, ‘There’s no 
logic—just follow your heart.’” Time 
will tell if that heart is an ace. 8 





BLAINE FAN C' 


PACINO Amazed by his 
way with a deck of cards 





DICAPRIO So impressed, 
he’s emceeing the show 


OLS¥D AWWIF 


YAW! 





APPLE Dazzied right into a 
romantic relationship 
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Y,.. WILL THE WORLDS MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


BE WEARING THIS YEAR? 
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By MARTHA PICKERILL 


And One for All 


Their favorite King is dead, they're sans 
uniforms, and their faces are a bit battle- 
worn. The Three Musketeers as featured 
in The Man in the Iron Mask are clearly not 
the devil-may-care dudes on the candy-bar 
wrapper. But the stars of the new film 
based on the last book in Alexandre Du- 
mas's trilogy find the long-in-the-tooth trio 
with more savoir faire. “They still have a lit- 
tle swash, a little buckle,” says JEREMY 
IRONS, who plays Aramis. “But they are 
older and wiser.” GERARD DEPARDIEU is 
Porthos, JOHN MALKOVICH is Athos, and 
GABRIEL BYRNE is D’Artagnan, their friend 
and captain. The film by first-time director 
Randall Wallace (Oscar-winning screen- 
writer of Braveheart) is being shot in France 
and also stars LEONARDO DICAPRIO as the 
Sun King, Louis XIV. 





Just Another Secret 
Mission: Marriage 


Celebrities are getting awfully good at 
ditching the press to get married. Gossip 
columnists went on nuptial red alert last 


While driving 
their son Patrick 


to school May 1 


Y Arnold week when The X-Files DAVID DUCHOVNY 
Schwarzenegger (instantly recognizable despite the cheesy 
ind Maria fake mustache) was spotted at New York 

Shriver were hounded by two City’s marriage-license bureau. But the 


photographers. After hitting 
the couple’s Mercedes, the 


photogs hoved 


trail had gone cold by the next night, when 
the star wed actress TEA LEONI of NBC's The 
Naked Truth at lower Manhattan’s Grace 


a 59-year-old 





school employee. The police Church. Just a handful of family members 
began a search for the two attended the paparazzo-free ceremony. In 
but last week the guerrilla January the two stars had begun a com 
lensmen turned themselves muter romance between his show’s set in 
in. antic ting charges of Vancouver, B.C., and hers in Los Angeles 
hit an reckless driving We are thrilled,” the sneaky groom told 
and Daily News columnist Liz Smith. “It all 





worked. We are clanking rings.” 
Under a law 


barring criminals 


from making Any Summer Tour Plans? 






ioney from 





their crimes When Utah Senator ORRIN HATCH is bored by committee hear- 
> Mafia snitch ings, he scribbles out the song in his heart. The Republican is a 
Sammy (“the Bull”) Gravano prolific lyricist, and the proof is on his new CD with composer 
shouldn't benefit from his = Janice Kapp Perry, My God Is Love. “I'm in a lot of miserable 
work with author Peter battles in the Senate,” Hatch says. “Music lifts me out of 
Maas ook about life that.” His melody making led to a duet with 
in the Mob. Publisher Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy. 
HarperCollins says he was “We played our song Freedom’s Light in 
not paid, but one victim’s the middle of negotiations 
« daughter thinks that’s bull on the child-health bill,” 
Last week Laura Garofalo says Hatch. “And Ken ws. 
sued Gravano for wrongful nedy joined in. You fe 
death damages to the tune of know, he loves to sing.” : “ee . 
$50 m I 7%; we 
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Edward R. Murrow Slept Here 


A new museum dedicated to journalism is nothing but a cry for help 


HE NEWSEUM—AN INTERACTIVE MUSEUM DEDICATED 

to the history of journalism and (evidently) the propa- 

gation of stupid puns—just opened in Arlington, Va., 

across the Potomac from Washington. There was a lot 
of fanfare, as there always is when journalists gather to celebrate 
themselves. The Freedom Forum sank $50 million into the 
Newseum, and it shows. You can’t turn around without bump- 
ing into some shiny chunk of high-tech hardware: touch-screen 
computers, Cinerama-style theaters and a video wall so large— 
126 ft. long, 10 ft. high—that it could theoretically accommodate 
300 couch potatoes at the same time. Reporters love the New- 
seum, of course, but so do the schoolkids who come by the bus- 
load. This is more than just a tourist trap; it is a $50 million tes- 
tament to the terrifying insecurity that lurks at the heart of 
American journalism. 

Insecurity? Nobody believes 
me when I say this, but journalists 
have been the single most insecure 
group of human beings since God, 
as a gag, invented the Chicago 
Cubs. Nobody believes me when I 
say this because (I'll concede) it 
seems absurd. Peter Jennings, 
whose haircut costs more than your 
monthly car payment, insecure? 
Diane Sawyer, whose haircut costs 
more than Peter Jennings’ monthly 
car payment, unsure of herself? All 
those reporters who race to the 
scene of an airplane crash and shove their tape recorders in the 
faces of the survivors and ask them how they feel—those rude 
and ravenous news vultures are really quivering Jell-O molds 
of unease and self-doubt? Even Mike Wallace? 

Yes, yes, yes to all of the above. This isn’t a plea for sympa- 
thy; along with their self-doubt, journalists are given to insuf- 
ferable vanity and sanctimony. And if you're like most Ameri- 
cans, you despise them for it. But look a little closer, and see the 
newsreader’s eyes widen when the TelePrompTer starts to 
stutter, or see the slight tremble in the hand that holds the 
notepad when the survivors tell the reporter to mind his own 
damn business. Look a little closer, and then the jig is up. 
Somewhere in the dim recesses of the journalistic soul lies the 
horrible suspicion: this is really a pretty shallow—and maybe 
unseemly—way for a grownup to make a living. 

As a consequence, American journalism makes extravagant 
gestures of self-justification. Undergraduate journalism schools, 
for example, take four years to teach a skill—writing a news sto- 
ry—that most people, even undergraduates, can learn in a week; 
this perpetuates the fiction that journalism is a profession like 





100 








ae 
At the Newseum, dozens of interactive displays explain 
why journalists just want to be loved 





lawyering rather than a trade like plumbing. Huge nonprofit in- 
stitutions such as the Freedom Forum have been created in the 
press’s quest to analyze itself. Daily they convene media panels, 
in which a couple of reporters and a journalism professor sit be- 
fore an audience and chew over subjects like “Everybody Thinks 
We're Scum, and No Wonder: Reflections on Public Mistrust of 
the Media.” Grimly, the nonprofits commission polls to take the 
public's temperature, and the results are unvarying: reporters 
rank somewhere below concentration-camp guards, nobody be- 
lieves what he reads in the newspaper, and so on. And the results 
are then duly reported in (of course) the newspaper. 

Am I alone in finding something touching in all this? Maybe 
so, for as you wander through the Newseum, it’s clear that you're 
not supposed to be moved but wowed. Here is Mark Twain’s 
corncob pipe, there’s Charles Dick- 
ens’ pen. A Gutenberg Bible is mere 
yards away from the microphone 
that broadcast Edward R. Murrow’s 
reports from the Blitz, The implica- 
tion is unmistakable: a long, hon- 
ored history undergirds the journal- 
ist’s “craft” (as journalists insist on 
calling it), ennobling it, raising it up, 
endowing it with greatness. Interac- 
tive displays show you how to write 
a news story against deadline, to 
convince you (finally!) that being a 
reporter is no day at the beach, 
thank you very much. And if you're 
still not convinced, an “opinion center” has been set up too, com- 
plete with video camera, so visitors can tell the journalists who 
run the Newseum how much they hate them. 

Perhaps I’m wrong in my interpretation; perhaps the elab- 
orate infrastructure journalism has constructed around itself is 
evidence not of self-doubt but of self-aggrandizement. The two 
often work together, after all. But try to imagine any other trade 
(or profession) going to such lengths to justify itself to its cus- 
tomers. Is there a Cal Worthington Foundation to underwrite 
panels of used-car salesmen discussing “Odometer Tampering: 
How Far Can We Go”? Have personal-injury lawyers built a 
museum to house the most famous ambulances ever chased? 

Cut the trade some slack. Hanging in the Newseum’s atrium 
are hundreds of newspaper mottoes, and one in particular, from 
the Blackshear (Ga.) Times, catches the eye: “Liked by Many, 
Cussed by Some, Read by Them All.” This is clever, and journal- 
ists will chuckle, but it is mere bluster. Journalists don’t want to 
be cussed. They want to report the news and expose wrongdoing. 
They want to cast light into the shadowy corners of the world. But 
mostly they want to be loved. Even Mike Wallace. & 
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CREATURE COMFORTS FOR EVERYONE 
It even gets the door for you. 






a. Dual sliding doors. The widest opening dual sliding 
doors in its class* give new meaning to personal attention. . 
; b, Power sliding passenger door. Great for 2. 
easy exits when your hands are full of picnic 
supplies. Opens with the touch of a button, 
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THE NEW SILHOUETTE /: Oldsmobile :/ 
Introducing the minivan that brings personal attention to a whole new level. 
From a power sliding passenger door that can be activated inside or out to 
dual shiding doors that make loading easy. Be it boxes or passengers. Add a host of other attentive features, 


and you have a minivan that makes even the shortest journey a pleasure. What could be more civilized? 
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No doubt about it. 
You can switch 
down to 
i lower tar and enjoy 

the taste, 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal tpi 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. Ly 
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